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Not Sanguinary, 
but still a good fight! 


~~ coincidental with the opening of the great 
war there was launched in this country a new kind of liberal 
weekly—a journal of opinion devoted to no program, race, creed, or 

interest but the true interest of America as a nation of freemen. 


The editors of that magazine, The New Republic, set for themselves 
the more than arduous task of revitalizing in the national conscious- 
ness the original American ideal. They hoped, by applying the acid 
of truth and dispassion to present American life, to eat away the 
encrustations which had been permitted to obscure those funda- 
mental principles that are the soul and the justification of the 
Constitution. 


This purpose was and is known as the New Republic Idea. If the 


editors have not wholly succeeded in their aim, they have made a 
moving impression. And today they are hard at the same job, 
with the momentum of twelve fighting years in their favor. 


The New Republic is the magazine of optimism, for it has faith. 
It believes in the ultimate regeneracy of human nature. It believes 
that progress can obtain only through the expansion of individual 
intellectual freedom. It believes that no institution can survive if 
it fails to render a genuine service to the individual. 


The New Republic’s opinions are not yet those of the majority. It 
has a new fight on its hands with the publication of every issue. 
But the fact that there is a fight lends vitality to its efforts and 
fascination to its pages, 
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HEBER SENSENIG, NEWPORT, R. I. 


tain from our rapidly accumulating scientific 
= knowledge of man, if because of our majority 

rule, with an ignorant majority, we select for 
our public officials, in so many cases, men and women who 
are too selfish and dishonest to apply this knowledge for the 
improvement of their fellow beings? How can we develop 
an appreciation of the indispensable social value of honesty in 
a people who are so constantly subjected to the dishonesty of 
their own selected leaders that the majority of them accept 
it as an established institution of free democracy? 

Our people who foresee for us world leadership in civiliza- 
tion, do this mainly by unduly exalting the objective mechan- 
ism of our civilization, and disregarding the type of humanity 
requisite for an ideal social group,—that is, the personal and 
social qualities which must be the essential part of every su- 
perior human being. Many of our nationalists are afflicted 
with the delusion that a good system of government will ac- 
complish almost anything for its people, and that inasmuch 
as we have an ideally good one, all that we need to do is to 


Sms TTR success in improving our social group de- 
= = pends to a very great extent upon our ability 
5 O = to make effective use of our socially most valu- 
= = able human beings in all of our authoritative 
SanmuucouMMMs governmental work. What benefit can we ob- 
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give it our unconditional and devoted support and then joy- 
fully to feel ourselves expand and grow into perfect beings. 

If we wish to develop a social group of a high order we 
must have honest and able specialists in every sphere of ac- 
tivity, and all of the people must, in everything affecting the 
general welfare, accept willingly the authority of these leaders. 
To render this possible we shall have to develop and put into 
practice a scheme for selecting and educating and promoting 
to public office those individuals who by their mental ability 
and by the beneficence of their influence upon their fellow 
men, prove themselves the best fitted for each particular kind 
of leadership. 

Literary discussions about the ideal social group are often 
regarded as stupidly wasted effort for both their author and 
their reader. The intelligent man is generally able to appre- 
ciate the beauty of Utopian schemes, but he is almost always 
entirely skeptical of our ability to make them objective reali- 
ties. Neither can he understand how there could be any pres- 
ent gain for him in his exerting himself to benefit humanity 
which is distant from him several generations in the future. 
Ideals which cannot be easily expressed in the actual, are dis- 
credited by the great majority of our thinking people who 
themselves are comparatively few. However, idealism in me- 
chanical work of all kinds is in high repute everywhere. Our 
people quite generally appreciate idealism in vehicles of trans- 
portation, in devices for furnishing effortless entertainment, 
in schemes for personal adornment, in artistic beauty and 
grandeur of public and private buildings. This appreciation 
is praiseworthy, for it stimulates mental activity and increases 
greatly their enjoyment of life. However, it does not seem 
to improve to any extent their ethical and moral idealism. 

In this discussion we must not confuse the idealist with 
the theorist. The theorist is one who develops theories, good, 
bad or indifferent, for almost any purpose. The idealist is 
one who strives to form conceptions of perfect types by assem- 
bling in one whole, beauties and perfections which are usually 
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seen in different individuals, excluding everything defective 
or unseemly. I have here followed closely the dictionary defi- 
nition. The true idealist is often thoroughly practical, not- 
withstanding the fact that his idealism encourages him to 
contemplate many things which are beyond his power to ac- 
complish. Religious idealism is selective emotionalism de- 
veloped in support of high standards of duty and of conduct, 
and ethical idealism is the aesthetics, and moral idealism the 
technique in individual conduct. Consequently they are the 
dynamic sources from which energy is radiated for the work 
of creating an ideal state of society. 

Utopian visions are not empty speculations. The forerunner, 
the anticipator of all human progress is the creative imagi- 
nation of man. By means of it he beholds in the future visions 
of himself idealized, and thus illuminates far beyond him the 
course he hopes to follow in his practical work of self-evolu- 
tion. It maintains a state of unstable equilibrium between 
his real self and his possible self as he conceives them, and 
thus reveals the manner of his spiritual growth,—constantly 
renewed effort to reach a goal which he himself ever keeps 
shifting beyond his reach. It enables him to create a subjec- 
tive environment which is more exacting in its demands upon 
him than his real one, and thus impels him to react to his 
best conception of life. 

But how difficult it is for the moral idealists of our country 
to impress their idealism upon the universal public. As an 
example, we have prohibition, first in definite theory and in 
highly exalted idealistic prospect, and then we have our at- 
tempted practical application of it. As a federal law it was 
to free our country from the misery, the crime, the graft, the 
useless expense incurred by intoxicating drink. At present, 
in practice, its improvement upon the former condition is 
doubtful, for it has substituted new national ill for what- 
soever old it has remedied. As another example might be 
cited our theoretic moral and legal condemnation of vice in 
our cities combined with our secret official support of it to 
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such an extent that not any of our cities are safe for young 
man or young woman. From these illustrations it is very 
evident that our democratic system of government is not suc- 
cessful either in training its people to obey the laws of its own 
making, or in using its most trustworthy individuals for the 
enforcement of its laws. 

One of the chief causes of this difficulty is that as a people 
we have great faith in our system of government, but low 
average ability in self-discipline. We over-estimate the value 
of opportunity for the individual and under-estimate the value 
of his innate capacity to profit by opportunity. Also we are 
not sufficiently concerned about our differential birth-rate, 
which is surely leading us downward, for it is almost doubly 
in favor of the lowest twenty-five per cent of our people. To 
the most of these we give the right of citizenship, although 
they have not intelligence enough with full educational oppor- 
tunities to complete a grammar school course, and conse- 
quently are only very slightly or not at all susceptible to our 
national cultural influences. We as an organic social group 
are morally responsible for this condition. It is a biological 
error charged by nature against us. We must correct it, not 
merely if we wish to advance, but even if we wish to retain 
for several generations the civilization which we have already 
developed. We must correct it ourselves, for nature is not 
amenable to religious faith, neither will it accept any vica- 
rious atonement in behalf of our degenerate human beings. 

Social progress in the future must be mainly in the improve- 
ment of the quality of the average group member and in 
group organization. The individual as represented by our 
best specimens of humanity apparently attained his maximum 
development many ages ago. If we accept the evidence of 
fossil skeletal remains, the Cro-Magnon of thirty thousand 
years ago was the highest physical type that nature has pro- 
duced. If we accept the records of history, then undoubtedly 
Greece, and most likely Egypt, Babylon and China produced 
men with memory power and thinking efficiency equal to that 
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of our best men of today. It is possible, however, that the 
human being has improved in some manner which we are 
unable to discern, and consequently unable to use designedly 
for his benefit. We must conclude, therefore, that progress 
in the improvement of our humanity in general depends main- 
ly upon our ability to increase the ratio of our better indi- 
viduals to the whole population. 

The super group of humanity rather than the superman 
must be our ideal aim. Several decades ago, Neitzsche, with 
a perverted sense of moral values, introduced his idea of 
super-man to the world and won great popularity because of 
his fortunate literary creation. It was a most attractive con- 
ception to men afflicted severely with egotism. They joyfully 
analyzed themselves according to it, and quite naturally dis- 
covered that they displayed all the exalted qualities of super- 
manhood. Consequently they became from that inspired mo- 
ment onward, self-elected, self-proclaimed super-men. Their 
subsequent behavior, however, did not verify the truth of this 
self analysis, for when temptation came they reverted rapidly 
to the ordinary human, and some of them even far below that 
to the bestiality of the sub-human. If we wish seriously to 
have super-men in our social group, then in truth we should 
give the name to those only who are of very high value to it. 
Humanity has been producing such men for the last five thou- 
sand years or more. They have always demonstrated them- 
selves to us by their obedience to our highest moral laws, and 
by their persistent disinclination to revert under temptation 
to any lower form of conduct. However, the super group of 
humanity by which all may profit is no impossible ideal. If 
we work for it in the proper manner we can perhaps evolve 
it without depending to any extent upon super-men, and we 
can make it in very reality a super group by making it incom- 
parably superior to any of our present day groups of hu- 
manity. 

There are many people who believe that their peculiar type 
of religion universalized, inasmuch as it has been divinely so 
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destined, will, by the very power of their faith, bring into 
existence this ideal state of society. The fact that many of 
these people combat higher education because it is destructive 
to their theories, proves their incompetency as public religious 
instructors. Others, disregarding our scientific knowledge of 
the chief biological factors of race improvement, believe that 
there is no need for us to take precautions far in advance, be- 
cause science will be able to solve each of our difficult prob- 
lems in turn as our extreme necessity requires. Yet our very 
best scientists warn definitely against this theory. The 
majoriy of our citizens apparently base their faith upon end- 
less law-making and universal education, disregarding the 
lack of self-discipline and the non-educability of a large per- 
centage of our people, as if by offering our national culture 
to any one, we could create in him the capacity for its benefi- 
cent reception. 

The theory of evolution contains the modern scientific ex- 
planation of the origin and development of man. The anti- 
evolutionists will here ask: “What proof have you that your 
theory is true?” Our answer is that if we investigate our theory 
of evolution to its final analysis, we have the same proof for 
it that we have for any form of accurate knowledge, namely 
the veracity of our intelligence. If my intelligence accepts 
as truth that three plus two are five, then either this state- 
ment is true or my intelligence falsifies. If man is capable 
of judging the truth of anything, it is entirely because his 
intelligence has the power to lay hold of truth. This power 
is the same whether he studies nature or the Bible, and is not 
strengthened by faith, because true faith does not lead but 
follows it. Man has faith in a theory because his intelligence 
recognizes the truth of the theory. Intelligence is capacity 
for determining truth, and faith is emotional preference for 
truth thus determined. We can rest assured, therefore, that 
we know evolution as conclusively as we know anything. 

The book of creation which science studies is the record of 
life upon our planet from the single cell up to man. The book 
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of the creation of higher man is universal history,—the record 
of man’s successes and failures in his efforts to overcome the 
difficulties of living in organized groups. It is evident, there- 
fore, that wherein evolution depends upon free self-conscious 
activity, man must do his own thinking and his own executive 
work. Also, since with his many labor-saving devices and 
with his ever-increasing social complexities he is continually 
of his own free will changing and abnormalizing his environ- 
ment, he has become morally responsible for its effect upon 
himself and for the maintenance of his best physical and 
mental qualities from generation to generation. If he wishes, 
therefore, to evolve a better state of society he must perform 
upon himself the work of his own evolution. He must see 
to it himself that his fittest developments survive and prevail, 
and that his worthless ones are eliminated, whether they be 
systems of knowledge, methods of government, qualities of 
human beings, or human beings themselves. 

He may cry to his Gods for help as he has ever done in the 
past, and also he may blind himself ever to the truth that they 
do not help him except through his own activities. He may 
pray for rain during a drought, as he did in certain parts of 
the South last summer, and when rain eventually comes he 
may attribute its coming to his prayers. He may still pray 
for the cessation of war, as he prayed in almost every Chris- 
tian church before the World War, with the belief again that 
he is warding off war until the next one comes. He may pray 
for the spiritual cleansing of all humanity and the coming 
of the divine kingdom upon earth, and evade the test of truth 
by result by appointing the time for the expected second di- 
vine intervention in the remote indefinite future. If in his 
rational working hours he regards his prayers as anything 
other than his emotional acceptance of the requirements which 
his best conception of life makes upon him, and his avowed 
purpose to fulfill these requirements, then he is wasting his 
time in his praying. He should have learned long ago that 
he cannot persuade his Gods to transmute him by magic into 
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whatsoever thing of beauty and power he wishes to be, but 
that he himself must be his own work of creative art, to be 
cherished or be discarded in the great life-evaluating future. 
If he now establishes a progressive system of race culture, he 
can contemplate the future of humanity with spirit-satisfying 
idealism. What scope of power he may thus finally attain 
with the momentum of many generations pushing him on- 
ward, he cannot now estimate. Yet, whatever his final re- 
ward may be, his reward here, now, in present value for fore- 
seeing and for predetermining that wondrous perfection of 
future humanity will be a very great one. He will have jus- 
tified to himself and realized in prospect his idealism for 
humanity as a whole. 

The individual human being to improve himself must make 
a constant preferential use of his best capacities. The group 
as a whole to obtain the same result must likewise make con- 
stant preferential use of its best capacities, but inasmuch as 
they are located in its most creative and altruistic members, 
it must make the best possible use of these best members. 
Our nation as a whole is not doing this to any satisfactory 
extent. 

There are many socially constructive leaders in our country, 
but a greater number of our most successful men in business, 
in politics, in the church, in education, are of but little essen- 
tial value to our system of democracy. They interpret free- 
dom of action as the power and the opportunity to work their 
will upon others, and are thus antagonistic to individual free- 
dom. They behave just as despotically as circumstances will 
permit, and wherever they can they assemble despotic group 
machines to increase the domination of their arbitrary wills, 
and to dissipate supposedly throughout the group the crimi- 
nalitv of their practices. Yet we continue to select leaders 
of this kind, in spite of the fact that we receive frequent dem- 
onstration of their destructive effect upon our best develop- 
ments of social freedom and of good government. We do this 
because we have not yet developed any system for measuring 
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social value in the individual and for placing those who rank 
high in this respect where they can use their talents for the 
public good. 

At the present time we are educating and establishing by 
law highly specialized classes of men and women for the 


_greater part of our professional work. Our physicians, our 


lawyers, our public school teachers are required to undergo 
many burdensome tests before they are permitted to practice 
their respective professions. The main purpose of these tests 
is to determine whether or not the applicant has acquired the 
necessary amount of knowledge for his prospective work. 
The more valuable moral and ethical qualities upon which his 
usefulness to society equally depends are not rated or credited 
separately, and therefore but very few applicants are rejected 
because of deficiency in these qualities. But why should this 
system be limited mainly to these professions? The special- 
ists who should have the highest intellectual and moral quali- 
ties are those whom we employ to make our laws and to en- 
force them. The great majority of these in our country— 
our city councilmen, members of school coommittees, mayors, 
state senators and representatives, governors, United States 
senators and representatives, cabinet secretaries, vice-presi- 
dents, presidents—are not subjected to any special legal edu- 
cational requirements. The only conditions imposed upon 
them are that they be citizens in their respective districts and 
that they have not been convicted of crime. Also, in certain 
cases, they must be of a mature age, but they need not neces- 
sarily be mature in any other respect. 

Neither do we require any proof of moral or intellectual 
fitness in the people whose profession it is to develop and 
control public opinion. The press—newspaper heads, jour- 
nalists, special correspondents, reporters,—and the pulpit—all 
ministers and religious instructors of all churches—fall within 
this class. They function as educational influences. There- 
fore, before they are permitted to practice their profession, 
they should be required to pass examinations over a certain 
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definite amount of our scientific knowledge of man, such as 
biology, psychology, history, sociology and allied subjects, and 
also to be above a certain ethical and moral rating. It will 
not be necessary for us to censor the press or the pulpit if 
we require especial fitness on the part of the individuals who 
cause them to function. The prejudicial nature and the in- 
difference to truth of most of our newspapers tend to counter- 
act much of the best work of our schools and colleges, where 
fairly accurate information is given and is accepted as truth. 
Many of our ministers strive their utmost to weaken the au- 
thority of our scientific knowledge and to destroy man’s con- 
fidence in his logical conclusions. By such training their edu- 
cational value to their community could be greatly enhanced, 
although it might weaken their belief in the protectiveness of 
religious faith against all the possible calamities which 
threaten humanity. 

The social value of the individual depends upon his efficiency 
in using himself for the benefit of the general group of hu- 
manity in which he lives. The man in public office or at the 
head of any special organization, whether business, educa- 
tional or religious, to be a successful leader must understand 
thoroughly the people under his contro!,—must be able to com- 
prehend their special lines of work, their difficulties, their 
peculiar individualities. He must construct out of their bet- 
ter potentialities something of increased value for himself and 
for them and for his group. He must organize his whole 
working force into a moral unit in which all members co- 
operate for a common end. The morale of an intelligent 
group depends largely upon the intellectual ability and the 
altruistic qualities of its head. If he has used corrupt polit- 
ical methods in obtaining his promotion, or if he appoints 
inefficient favorites to office, he cannot inspire his subordi- 
nates with faith in their work and loyalty to its purpose. 
We have too many men in power in our country who inter- 
pret loyalty to their system as moral support of their dis- 
honest and selfish conduct, and as assistant hostship for their 
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parasitic friends. We must reduce greatly the extent of this 
evil if we wish to prosper as a whole people. 

The selection of our socially most valuable men and women 
for the formation of special groups from which all public 
officials are to be chosen will require great care and skill on 
the part of our educators. It will be necessary to study and 
evaluate the desired qualities in each individual from the very 
beginning of his school career. The children in the primary 
and grammer school grades who show high power in acquir- 
ing and applying knowledge, who, in spite of their activity 
and constructiveness, conduct themselves without much train- 
ing or compulsion according to the requirements of their 
school life, who are instinctively honest in work and play, and 
who have the courage to stand for their convictions in the 
face of opposition because they seem to realize that they must 
necessarily do so,—these are our socially valuable ones, and 
must be studied carefully and recorded by a definite sys- 
tem of marks, and must also be given special training and 
responsibility. At the present time we are rating intelligence 
according to a well-developed scheme, but we have done very 
little in measuring the sense of duty and the power of good 
conduct in our prospective leaders,—that is, their ethical and 
moral value. On this basis every child must be given, in addi- 
tion to his intelligence and scholarship rating, an ethical and 
moral rating every year, by each one of his teachers and by 
a supervising expert. The average of these marks will deter- 
mine his grading for the year in these powers and his educa- 
tional treatment for the following year. The various grades 
could be expressed according to the same scale as our intelli- 
gence rating. 

This system could be continued during the high school 
course, close observation being given to the superior pupil to 
determine his comparative intelligence and his moral influ- 
ence upon his group. To be a valuable leader among his 
fellows during this transitional period of growth he should 
in addition to the previously mentioned qualities, rank high 
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in desire for knowledge, in respect for law, in personal mo- 
rality, in cheerfulness and optimism under all conditions, in 
emotional stability during periods of group excitement, in 
self-discipline and in authoritative appeal. Although not in- 
tended for a complete list, these are many qualities; but in-as- 
much as they tend to associate together and express in general 
the pupil’s desire and ability to support in his conduct our 
best conceptions of right living, they may, with proper educa- 
tion, be found all of high grade in the same high quality 
individual. 

At this period of their school career there could be no edu- 
cational advantage gained for the superior pupils by separat- 
ing them from those of somewhat lower grade and giving 
them special classroom work, except in several advanced 
courses in history, government, sociology and practical ethics. 
The pupil who is superior must learn how to exert a good influ- 
ence upon his inferior, and the inferior one must learn to 
trust and to respect his superior. This they can do only by 
associating together in much of their general work, where the 
superior pupil will naturally accomplish more than the othe: 
They can learn from each other in school that the differences 
between men are not merely superficial cultural ones which 
can be removed simply by regarding all men as equal and giv- 
ing them the same opportunities. They can also learn that 
successful group functioning depends upon the intimate inter- 
mingling of all men of all grades above a non-responsive 
minimum. Perhaps our people as a whole might in time thus 
be made to realize that society to be a success must appreciate 
and use and reward the individual according to his worth, 
and that the individual determines the extent of his rights 
in his community by his ability to do right; that if he is moral, 
self-controlled and altruistic he has an inalienable birthright 
to lead; that in proportion as he lacks these qualities his right 
of leadership, or even complete membership in his group, 
diminishes. Also, if he is a menace to his fellow beings, then 
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they, in dealing with him, are bound by the law of survival to 
consider only their own interests. 

Pupils who would attain the requisite grade in social value, 
would receive at the end of their high school course a certifi- 
cate of advanced standing which would admit them to college 
and to the work especially selected for them. And since all 
authorized heads are necessarily educators and should under- 
stand to the fullest extent possible the nature of the impres- 
sionable human material upon which they work, they should 
be required to devote a considerable part of their time for 
the first two years to the study of those sciences which dea! 
especially with the manner of man’s growth both as an indi- 
vidually and as a group,—biology, anthropology, psychology, 
ethics, history, government, sociology, economics, and astron- 
omy because it acts upon man as an emotional dynamic by 
extending the scope of his religious idealism. I have here 
omitted religious instruction, because at the present time the 
main purpose of most of our so-called religious instruction is 
to render the pupil a lifelong adherent to some special church 
denomination. All higher knowledge of man and of the limit- 
less content of his environment has religious significance, 
because it tends to arouse in him emotionalism in defense of 
the best interests of humanity as a whole. Reverence for 
humanity and for the inexplicable power which evolved it, 
combined with a well-applied beneficent ethical system, is the 
highest form of religion man has yet realized. 

Any man or woman to be eligible for public work, whether 
of government or school or newspaper press or pulpit, would 
have to fulfill the above preliminary requirements. After 
this they would study for two years branches of knowledge 
adapted to their intended professions. Having completed 
these satisfactorily, and having demonstrated their abilities 
by practical work for three years, they would receive their 
degrees. Those who had elected official governmental work 
‘vould receive a degree declaring them eligible for the minor 
governmental positions, such as state senators and represent- 
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atives, mayors, and the various higher city officials. This 
system for advanced teachers in our public schools would 
differ from the present one mainly in the long continued high 
standard of moral rating and in the scientific knowledge of 
man required. However, with the press and the pulpit it 
would be a drastic change. in their estimation it would vio- 
late the fundamental principles of our government, because it 
would limit their freedom. However, it would not limit their 
freedom to improve themselves as a group and thus to im- 
prove humanity in general. Man becomes socially free 
through his ability to adjust himself satisfactorily to his 
environment. His greatest aid for this is correct knowl- 
edge about himself and his environment. We are producing 
much correct knowledge for him which he never receives, or 
receives only in badly damaged condition because of our defec- 
tive carrier system of newspaper press and pulpit. There- 
fore, for ideal group development, it is just as necessary that 
our ministers and newspaper-men should have these valuable 
social qualities and this fundamental knowledge and training 
as it is that our government officials and our organized edu- 
cators should have it. 

Our highest governmental positions, however, are of such 
an all-important nature that only a small percentage of our 
best individuals can be fitted to exercise their functions satis- 
factorily. Therefore, for these positions another higher class 
of men and women should be developed by promotions made 
from the most fit ones of our former selections, and by giving 
them university post-graduate work combined with practical 
experimental outside work, or by promotions made from the 
class below upon exceptionally able performance in both these 
spheres of activity. This combined work should cover a pe- 
riod of from five to ten years. Those who would prove them- 
selves satisfactory under all these requirements would he 
given the doctor’s degree of statesmanship. The intellectual 
and moral standard established for this class should be very 
high, because we should not need more than five thousand such 
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persons in our country, that is one in every twenty thousand 
of our population. From these without any exceptions our 
state governors, chief justices, United States senators and rep- 
resentatives, ambassadors, cabinet secretaries, vice-presidents 
and presidents would have to be chosen. This would give us 
two select classes of men and women: a class highest in social 
value, and a second one somewhat below; a higher and lower 
intellectual altruistic aristocracy, founded upon the superior 
qualities of our best individuals and aceessible to all who can 
prove that they are of the requisite social value. 

inasmuch as skilled labor is a commodity of universal need 
in our country, its constant and efficient supply must be guar- 
anteed to the people as a whole. In a highly developed com- 
munity the skilled laborers must be placed under government 
supervision, just the same as our teachers and physicians are 
at the present time. Each individual must be required to 
show a certain degree of skill and efficiency before he can 
receive a certificate giving him the right to practice. This 
would not be a socialistic scheme, any more than is our pres- 
ent school system. It would give labor its just position in the 
social group by allying it with all other forms of human effort 
and by placing it generally under more altruistic leadershin, 
for, since labor heads would then function as government 
officials they would be subject to the special leadership re- 
quirements. Their supreme head, a cabinet secretary, would 
have to be chosen from the highest class, and their lesser lead- 
ers from the second class of our specially selected and edu- 
cated men and women. 

It would be necessary also for us to establish a set of mini- 
mum requirements of intelligence, self-control and working 
efficiency for the right of citizenship for both men and women. 
This would include freedom from constant state supervision, 
the right to vote, eligibility for the minor governmental offices, 
and the right to marry and produce children. The minimum 
intelligence for such persons should be at the present time at 
least a mental age of twelve years and a somewhat equivalent 
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moral rating which could be determined during their public 
school life. If this system could be established gradually, it 
would in time exclude from citizenship the lowest twenty-five 
per cent of our people who have very little if any true social 
value, and who transmit most of their undesirable qualities 
without perceptible improvement to about fifty per cent of 
our next generation. One source of our danger of destruc- 
tion from within is here plainly evident. 

If we should establish a system somewhat as I have here 
outlined, then indeed, with our most trustworthy and intelli- 
gent people leading us in every line of work, and with our 
least intelligent not hampering us in our constructive work 
or race culture, we could begin to eliminate successfully manv 
of the present evils of our civilization, especially graft and 
crime and vice and feeble-mindedness. Also, by giving proper 
physical and mental nurture to all of our better-born children 
we could increase widely the prevalence of many of the finer 
human qualities which are now comparatively rare and we 
could also assemble more of these higher qualities in the same 
individual, thus increasing our idealism for humanity both 
individualistic and general. 

To improve himself man must depend upon the work of his 
own intelligence and of his own hands, for any power what- 
soever, whether human or divine, that labors for him is 
therein located. When religious training develops emotion- 
alism in favor of correct thinking and of definite work in 
self improvement, then only does it function perceptibly for 
man’s benefit. Many people have great faith in the power 
of their God to work wonders upon man, but no faith in man’s 
power to do anything for himself. They assume that the 
wonder-working faith is the religious devotee’s faith in his 
God. However, it is man’s faith in himself, no matter how 
he comes to realize it or in what symbolism he disguises his 
conception of it. If his religion does not inspire him with 
faith in himself as a free working agent for the creation of 
better conditions of humanity, it fails of its true purpose. 
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Man’s faith in himself is the emotion that quickens into active 
life the primal urge of his nature which ever drives him on- 
vard to seek the fulfillment of his potentialities. 

Many religions have the arrogance to assume that earth’s 
humanity is the sole interest and concern of the great con- 
trolling force of the whole universe. They teach that man 
need not strive hard to achieve perfection, for he is the fa- 
vored child of the king of worlds, who will be to him a foolish 
and indulgent father, and will therefore promote him even 
if he is without merit, and will also bear the burden of his 
misconduct. This is a bigoted conception, and cannot be 
helpful to man’s religious idealism. Why should our solar 
system be a unique exception, one out of many billions in a 
universe which is physically and chemically the same through- 
out? We have no reason for assuming that the scope of oper- 
ations of the evolutionary force working for the production 
of life is any less extensive than that of the force of gravita- 
tion. Therefore we may suppose that there are numberless 
worlds around us capable of supporting life, and that there 
are intelligent beings throughout the universe working as we 
are for more adequate self-comprehension and for increased 
comprehension of their multiplex infinite environment. What 
is our rank in the scale of comparative intelligence? Some 
worlds may be a thousand or a million years behind us, others 
that much in advance. What will earth man be in a million 
years? It is vastly important that man should consider ail 
this if he wishes to name himself the favored child of the 
universe. 

By accepting the whole cause of humanity as his dominat- 
ing life purpose, individual man transcends his local and tem- 
poral individuality and becomes one, in his appreciations and 
interests, with all humanity. Thus the need of his higher hu- 
man nature to work for some unlimited, imperishable cause 
that shall protect him against the tragedies accidental to hu- 
man individualism, will be satisfied. If he is capable of this 
self-devotion to humanity, he can live happy and hopeful to 
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the end of his life, helping to create a better humanity while 
he has the power to create; and when his active powers leave 
him, as he fades out of life, gazing with self-effacement upon 
his vision until it assumes reality,—the reality of the heavenly 
city of future humanity which he had labored so long and so 
faithfully to create. Thus he can regard his life as a glorious 
success, even though he die hopeless of any personal reward 
in the hereafter. 

This scheme of selecting our fittest and using them to gov- 
ern us, which I here propose, may seem very strange and 
impracticable to many, and especially to those who, under 
the spell of their religious faith, are calmly waiting for the 
impossible to happen to man, that is, for man to be made 
ideally good by a power other than his own. The burden of 
self-evolution has been such a heavy one for man that in ail 
of his religions he has developed theoretic methods of remov- 
ing it entirely or shifting it mainly to another. Our modern 
scientific knowledge of the manner of man’s growth has re- 
vealed the fallacy of all such theories. Social man can make 
progress increasingly in higher self-evolution only by first 
planning in detail the results he desires to obtain, and then 
by concentrating all of his available intellectual, moral and 
physical forces upon the achievement of these results. The 
evolution of self-responsibility in man is moral freedom. Man 
can do for his permanent good only that for which he can 
develop self-responsibility. On the upward way which leads 
to the ideal human social group he can advance only as far 
as he can walk alone. 
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Impressions 
CHARLOTTE F. BABCOCK, BOSTON, MASS. 


STEVENSON 
A gallant craft with gleaming sails, 
A strip of sparkling sea, 
Cool tang of salt on freshening gales, 
A voyage swift and free. 


A springtime walk—a woodland way,— 
Glitter of morning dew, 

Warm noontide sun, and rest, when day 
Is dimmed to twilight blue. 


Long pause at last on hill-top steep, 
Where linger sunset gleams, 

Lulled by the distant waves to sleep 
And brave and shining dreams. 


HAZLITT 
A mountain-peak, clear-cut against the sky, 
Clean, bracing winds that frolic at our side, 
A path that leads to sun-drenched meadows wide, 
An argosy of white clouds sailing by. 


A swinging stride along the winding road, 
Fragrance of autumn fires and smouldering leaves, 
The amber glow of golden harvest sheaves, 

And song that from the teeming heart o’erflowed. 


A tumbling brook amid the solitudes, 
Sun-bronzed but cool; deep, but pellucid clear, 
Its crystal cadence echoing in our ear 

All the exultant music of the woods. 


A sudden cloud, dark shadows on the lea, 
A storm of hail, lashing the tree-tops high— 
Passing as swift—to leave a cloudless sky, 
And rain-drenched, sparkling world of ectasy. 
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LAMB 


The softened glow of mellow candle light, 
Dull gleams of brass, shining of silver urn; 
Shadows that dance and flicker in our sight 
From the wice hearth where smouldering ashes burn. 


Savor of leather from some precious tome, 
That breathes the fragrance of an earlier day; 

The easy chair well-worn, the sense of home, 

To rest the comrade lingering on his way. 


Drawn curtains, shelter from the wind and rain, 
Firelight and love and friendship ever warm, 

A soothing balm, forgetfulness of pain— 

A moment’s respite from life’s blinding storm. 


DE QUINCEY 


Sighing of wind among the pines at night, 

A falling cadence in a minor key, 

The distant sound of ebbing waves at sea, 
Vague murmurings that startle and affright. 


Strange monstrous shapes descried in purple cloud, 
Dim outlines of vast palaces and towers, 
With shadow ever-menacing that lowers— 

A heavy pall of black, like funeral shroud. 


A mighty surge of mystic, sable wings, 
Winnowing the air of night with deathly chill, 
A haunting dread of overshadowing ill, 

That o’er the heart its smothering mantle flings. 


Dull, echoing cries and inarticulate moan, 

A figure standing on a fearful ledge, 

O’er looking dark waves from the sheer world’s edge, 
The terror of a soul that dwells alone. 





The Little Red Schoolhouse Reincarnated 


JOHN H. BUTLER, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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HEN, a few years ago, the glorious illusion sur- 
rounding the little red schoolhouse was rudely 
brushed away; when we looked at it, startled, 
and suddenly saw it in all the barren ugliness 
of its incompetent teaching, its pitifully scant 
curriculum, and its ghastly pupil mortality, 
when it became, to mix our figures of speech, 
the rattling skeleton in the American educa- 
tional closet, there was left a gaping hole in the vocabulary 
of commencement speakers and newspaper editorial writers. 

Naturally there is a small number of commencement speak- 
ers and a larger number of editorial writers who are yet 
blissfully unaware of that gaping hole. Naively they regale 
us with the exploded splendors of the auburn-hued little shack, 
and wonder why we do not clap as they pause for applause. 

It is, then, in a humanitarian spirit of kindly helpfulness 
to these sundry commencement speakers and editorial writers, 
that this article is written. Since they have been too busy, 
these last thirty years, to take a squint at the little red school- 
house and see how shockingly it compares to our other schools, 
it behooves us to hastily restore that badly tarnished educa- 
tional institution to its former glory. Thus, this worthy body 
of commencement orators and editorial writers will die 
peacefully, without ever having known that there was a time 
they were talking through their headgear. 

Ten years ago it would have been an impossible task,—this 
rehabilitation. Even five years ago there would have been 
excessive perspiration on the part of those of us who at- 
tempted it. But today, thanks to the rapid strides of progress 
in elementary education, it need cause us but ordinarily in- 
dustrious head-scratching. 
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As it sits on the hill—or, if you will, in the valley beside’ 


the bridge—the little red schoolhouse is today in a deplorable 
condition. In charge, is a badly-trained teacher; in many 
cases but little older than the larger pupils she tries to in- 
struct. In many places she has never gone beyond high 
school; and in others she has not even finished this secondary 
education. Thousands, like her, are teaching with practically 
no preparation beyond the eighth grade which she herself 
tries to instruct. She passes a county examination and goes 
to work with no knowledge of psychology, no technique of 
teaching, no background, no theory of education,—as unfitted 
for the work of giving future citizens the thing we fatuously 
call educational opportunity as is a plumber’s apprentice to 
negotiate a debt settlement with France. 

This teacher has in her sole charge, all the way from five to 
forty children, who are scattered in from three to eight grades. 
She is expected to see that her five to forty pupils progress, 
each in his own grade, as fast as a pupil in a city school, who 
is taught by an older, a far more experienced, and a vastly 
better-trained teacher, a teacher who has but one grade to 
take care of, but one year’s span of work to oversee, not eight. 

The physical equipment of the little red schoolhouse is 
pretty bad. I speak of desks, heating equipment, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, manual training, domestic science and 
nature study laboratories, and the like. But perhaps country 
children should not be so absurd as to expect the same things 
the city child takes in such a matter-of-fact way. When it 
comes to fresh air, the country pupil has a tremendous advan- 
tage over the average city child. Let us be generous and 
weigh this factor heavily for the little red schoolhouse. As 
we dispassionately compare the country school, point for point, 
with the city school, we see the glaring injustice with which 
the country children are treated. 

Now, what hope have we, as we survey the recumbent form 
of the little red schoolhouse and hunt for restoratives? Spec- 
ial teachers of music, of art, of physical training, of manual 
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training, of domestic science and the like, are out of reach of 
most country children. Likewise are swimming pools, shops, 
gymnasiums—save the hand-rails on the bridge, or the lower- 
most boughs of the school-yard trees—and all save the sim- 
plest science laboratories. All these things are highly desir- 
able, but they can be omitted without vast injustice, for to 
offset their lack, the country lad has the training of the farm, 
the country girl the training of the farm-house, things whose 
value are appreciated so tremendously by those of us who 
have been raised in the country and long since left it. 

Let us, then, confine ourselves to the two big things that, 
above all else, make for real educational opportunity: a school 
term of sufficient length, and skilled, efficient teaching. 

The first, a school term of at least nine months, is the easier 
thing to bring to the country child. <A state law and ’tis done. 
In the South several states still set the minimum at four 
months; in the North but a minority have gone beyond six 
months. Even California, one of our most progressive 
states, sets the minimum at eight, a minimum which many 
districts adhere to, while hardly a city in that state has less 
than ten. 

Let us pass on to the other, and most important step,—the 
securing of skilled and efficient teaching. It is an extremely 
difficult thing to bring about. In most districts school con- 
solidation is physically and financially possible on a scale large 
enough to yield results better than those of the present one- 
room school. But there are in this country many thousands 
of districts where school consolidation will never be possible; 
hundreds of thousands of children, if not millions, who will 
wait forever for educational equality, if they wait for school 
consolidation. There are isolated districts where population 
is so scattered that consolidation on a scale large enough to 
yield beneficial results, is, and for generations will be, impos- 
sible. There are regions in the northern half of the country 
where winter weather and impassable roads stand athwart 
the way to consolidation. Remote valleys in the Appalachians 
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and Rockies, scattered lumber villages in Minnesota and Mich- 
igan, wide-flung cattle and sheep farms in the arid empire 
stretching from western Nebraska to the fertile valleys of 
California: let us go no further except to say that rural school 
consolidation is not and never can be the sole solution. Where 
it is possible in a degree that will make for efficiency—mark: 
in a degree that will make for efficiency—let us encourage it; 
but we must work our big problem out in the one-room rural 
school as it is. 

This problem—this bettering instruction—must be attacked 
practically. We might advocate the payment of salaries large 
enough to draw good teachers from the cities; but, although 
it is hoped that a time will come when rural school salaries 
are actually enough in advance of city salaries to induce good 
teachers to leave the city and its advantages, we can scarcely 
make such an impractical suggestion for a beginning. The 
number of children per teacher in the country is too small, 
the amount of taxable wealth back of each rural school teacher 
to be hired, is too small to enable the country to compete and 
go beyond cities where taxable wealth is high and where mass 
instruction makes for lower per-child cost of teaching. 

Laws forcing rural school boards to hire only skilled teach- 
ers would be admirable; but skilled teachers must be paid 
more money, and there would result the same necessity for 
outbidding the cities. For the future let us work toward this, 
but what shall we do right now—while we are making the 
long fight to bring about the ideal things already mentioned? 

Let us look frankly at the teacher of the little red school- 
house, as she opens her school today. She is young, inex- 
perienced and poorly trained. We cannot change her. She will 
be young, inexperienced and badly trained as long as her 
salary is kept down to eighty dollars a month, as long as she 
has a working year of only six or eight months, and as long 
as the city beckons with higher pay, longer earning periods, 
and more pleasant work. The city beckons, and, as soon as 
she gains experience, or secures better training, she leaves 
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the little red schoolhouse to her young, inexperienced and un- 
trained successor. 

But there is one practical thing we can do. We can do it 
at once. While the country children are waiting for the long 
fight to be won—the fight for a full school term and well paid, 
well trained teachers—we can apply an educational first aid 
that is now sufficiently developed to be a God-send to the little 
red schoolhouse. 

Text-books that are self-instructive. Lesson plans that are 
nearly fool-proof, even in the hands of poorly trained and 
inexperienced teachers. Instruction so simplified and so inter- 
esting that children study for the love of studying. Clever 
devices and systems that enable pupils to check their own 
work, gauge their own progress. Above all, a new school- 
room organization that replaces the old, grossly inefficient 
recitation method, and actually saves to the child two precious 
vears of time, enabling him to finish the common elementary 
school in six years, instead of eight. 

It is called individual instruction. Originating in this coun- 
try, it has, in a modified form, spread all over Europe. Eng- 
land has thousands of schools working under it and has a 
ereat national organization to spread it. In this country, as 
in England, it has been confined almost entirely to city schools; 
but if it has proven valuable in the city school, it will prove 
ten times as valuable in the one-room rural school. Many 
text books are already printed and others are every day com- 
ing from the presses of every progressive book-publishing 
concern. 

In essence the plan is so simple, so practical, so filled with 
common sense, that we wonder why it has been so long in 
coming. With the lessons made self instructive, the child 
works by himself, going to the teacher only when he needs 
help over a difficult spot. There are no wasteful class meet- 
ings; no dull recitation periods; no forcing one child to sit 
and listen to the oral recitation of another, that wastes his 
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time and bores him, so that he wishes to drop out of school 
from the sheer hatred of school. 

Rather, each child works at his own rate. His work is di- 
vided up into steps, jobs. Each job must be completed with 
one hundred per cent accuracy before he can go on to the 
next. When he thinks he has completed it, he gives himself 
a test. If, from the results of the test, he is sure he is ready 
for a real test, he goes to his teacher for that real test. If 
he passes, she gives him permission to go on; if he fails, he 
goes back and studies till he can pass. 

A Godsend to pupils; a Godsend to the overworked teacher. 
To the little red schoolhouse, a practical, common sense and 
immediate salvation, whose cost is only the cost of books, and 
whose results will be beyond value. Today we have the rural 
one-room teacher trying to hear every day five or six classes 
in each one of the eight grades under her charge,—an impos- 
sible situation. Tomorrow we can have a busy schoolroom 
where each child is intent on his work. The three pupils in 
the eighth grade are working at their own rate, undisturbed 
continually by recitations of other grades. And so on down 
the grades: each child in each grade at work, studying his 
work, giving himself examinations and going only to the 
teacher for tests or for help in difficult places. As for the 
teacher, we see her no longer hurried, and worried, and 
worked to the edge of nervous prostration by the strain of 
continued recitations. Instead, she sits at her desk, helping 
children who come to her; or she passes quietly about the 
room inspecting the progress of her charges at the work that 
is explained in their books far better than she could ever 
explain it, and in a far more interesting way. 


Mental And Educational Tests With Relation 
To Teacher’s Marks 


J. F. SANTEE, PRINCIPAL OF THE CORVALI.IS JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, CORVALLIS, OREGON. 


to make measurements so exact that a cylinder 
and a piston could be built that were steam-tight 
and yet allowed free play. The automobile of 
today had to wait until men could measure the five-thousandth 
part of an inch. . . . New measures are constantly coming 
into use. They are no longer restricted to length, area, weight 
and volume. New commodities, such as electric currents, 
light, heat and refrigeration, are sold on the markets today 
just as other commodities are sold. . . . When the teaching 
profession enters the stage where its data and conclusions can 
be presented in quantitative, as well as qualitative, terms, it 
has entered upon a most important stage of development.! 
The first quarter of the twentieth century has witnessed the 
entrance of the teaching profession upon that stage. Much 
remains to be done, but education is now well on its way to- 
ward becoming a science. From time immemorial pupils have 
been classified as bright, average, or dull, but often teachers’ 
judgments were in error, and, until 1908, it was impossible 
to discover in all cases whether slowless in learning resulted 
from stupidity or indolence. In that year Alfred Binet gave 
to the world the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, and the adum- 
bration of the individual’s “mental profile’ was brought with- 
in the range of possibility. As Binet was the pioneer in the 
field of scientific method in the classification of children ac- 
cording to mentality, so Thorndike was the originator of the 


Summum’ N his book, “Fundamentals of Educational Meas- 
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celebrated tests which enable an examiner to ascertain wheth- 
er pupils have made scholastic achievements commensurate 
with their respective mental levels.2. Before the appearance 
of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, Thorndike and his stu- 
dents had been working on a series of tests designed to serve 
as standards of achievement for the different grades. Thorn- 
dike’s book, “An Introduction to the Theory of Mental and 
Social Measurements,” was published in 1904, and five years 
later Thorndike brought out his celebrated handwriting scale. 
One of Thorndike’s students, C. W. Stone, in 1908 published 
the report of an investigation of arithmetical abilities, the 
investigation involving the use of two arithmetic tests. ‘‘In 
1909 Courtis published his first series of arithmetic tests, and 
followed it in 1914 with Series B, which is still widely used. 
In 1912 Ayres issued his first handwriting scale, and in 1915, 
his spelling scale.”* So the movement has gone on. From 
1915 to 1924 more than three hundred standardized tests were 
devised. 

It may be asked if the tests are valid. In other words: 
Do the tests really measure what they purport to measure? 
Frankly, there are no perfect instruments of mental or educa- 
tional measurement. At present all that can be said for the 
tests of mentality and achievement is that they are generally 
more accurate than teachers’ judgments. “Researches in all 
fields of endeavor are limited (a) by the validity, truth, ap- 
propriateness and worth of the basic data employed therein; 
(b) by the soundness and wisdom of the interpretations given 
to the data; and (c) by the reasonableness of the conclusions 
drawn from them.’ 

So far as intelligence tests are concerned, it is objected that 
not infrequently students ranking low according to the intel- 
ligence scale are able to make satisfactory progress in school, 
while others ranking high fail to do normal work. It should 


2 W. S. Monroe: Written Examinations vs. Standardized Tests, School Re- 


view, April, 1924. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Brooks: Criteria of Educational Research, School and Society, Dec. 22, 1925. 
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be borne in mind that there are other factors contributing to 
the success of the student besides intelligence. Among these 
factors are “general physical condition, home and economic 
conditions, effort or application, and interest. The last two 
factors are psychological attributes quite distinct from what- 
ever it is that a group intelligence test measures.’’® 

It is likewise well to remember that “the degree of cor- 
relation between intelligence and scholarship is influenced by 
the manner in which scholarship is measured as much as by 
the way in which intelligence is measured. Instead of reveal- 
ing a defect in the intelligence tests, therefore, it may be that 
the low correlation reveals a defect in scholarship examina- 
tions, or in the prevailing method of grading scholarship.’ 

The correlation between intelligence quotients and teachers’ 
markings decreases as the higher grades are reached. ‘“Gen- 
erally speaking, in the three upper grades of the grammar 
school it varies from .4 to .7; in the high school, from .35 to 
.65; and for college students, from .3 to .5.”7 Several inter- 
esting experiments have been made in order to discover pos- 
sible correlation between mental ability and academic grades. 
In an experiment conducted at the University of Washington 
it was found that the correlation was rather low. The con- 
clusion was that the students in the upper intelligence quar- 
tiles were not working up to full capacity. “These superior 
students have a working week, in and out of the classroom, 
of fewer than twenty-five hours.’’’ 

Regarding a similar experiment carried on at the Sophie 
B. Newcomb College, New Orleans, the following has been 
written: “In general, then, there is a marked variability in 
the amount of such intelligence as is measured by the Alpha 
test and that which is demanded for obtaining the same scho- 
lastic rank in different college subjects. Latin-Greek, mathe- 


5 Feingold: Correlation Between Intelligence and Scholarship, School Re- 
view, June, 1924, 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Wilson: Mental Tests and College -Teaching, School and Society, June 10, 


1922. 
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matics, chemistry, physics and Spanish show least corres- 
pondence between class rank and Alpha scores; scholarship 
average, English, French, history and psychology, the closest 
relations. There is also a tendency for such intelligence to 
correspond more closely with rank in a subject in the fresh- 
man year than in the upper classes. In fact, as students 
advance to their senior year, there is a marked tendency for 
such intelligence to be offset by other traits or abilities in 
most college subjects, if class marks are made an index of the 
student’s progress.’’® 

An experiment made in 1923 at the Whitewater (Wiscon- 
sin) Normal School shows that there are cases when teachers’ 
judgments regarding the intelligence of students are not great- 
ly at variance with the results given by standard intelligence 
tests. Students of this normal school were given the Illinois 
General Intelligence Test and the Terman Group Test. The 
I. Q.’s were found to range from 70 to 140, the median being 
107 or 108. In March, 1923, each instructor was given a list 
of the names of the prospective graduates for that year, and, 
with the foregoing data at hand, was requested to estimate 
the I. Q. of each student in his classes. The average number 
of students rated by each instructor was 35, and the average 
number of ratings for each student was 6.9. The average 
rating for each student was then taken, and the estimated 
I. Q.’s thus obtained ran from 84 to 135, inclusive. The me- 
dian for the graduating class, as indicated by the intelligence 
tests, was 109. The median, according to the teachers’ esti- 
mates, was 108.!° 

Intelligence tests given in the elementary grades in vari- 
ous parts of the United States seem to indicate that only about 
one-half of the pupils are properly placed according to mental 
age. Apparently, teachers in the elementary schools use 
chronological age very considerably as a basis for promotion. 


9 Dagnev: Intelligence Tests and Collegiate Selection, School and Society, 
May 27, 1922. 

10. James: Intelligence Tests and Teachers’ Estimates, School and Society, 
June 30, 1923 
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“The best estimate is that 25 per cent of the pupils in any 
grade belong mentally in a lower grade, and 25 per cent in a 
higher grade. . . . There is both too much acceleration and 
too much retardation—too much acceleration of the stupid, 
and too much retardation of the intelligent.’’!! 

On account of the widespread tendency in the elementary 
school to make promotions by chronological age, the use of 
intelligence tests in the elementary grades seems to be a mat- 
ter of great importance. The conclusion of David Mitchell, 
of the New York Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
are worthy of careful consideration: “Children entering school 
for the first time show an amazingly wide variability in native 
capacity. The ability ranges from below three years to nearly 
eight. . . . Thirty per cent of first-grade children are below 
the three-year level.’’!2 

When a pupil’s mental age has been learned as accurately 
as possible by means of an intelligence test, it is then needful 
to know if the pupil’s achievement is proportionate to his 
mentality Hence, the need for standardized educational tests. 
As it is well known that some teachers are notorious for 
giving “high grades” and other teachers are notorious for 
giving “low grades,” there can be no doubt that the rule-of- 
thumb methods used in determining scholarship marks are 
faulty. In an experiment made a few years ago with regard 
to the accuracy of teachers’ markings, an astonishing varia- 
bility was shown. A paper in plane geometry was marked 
by 116 teachers, and the standings assigned on a scale of 100 
ranged from 28 to 92. Forty-seven teachers considered that 
the paper was worthy of a passing mark, while sixty-nine 
thought otherwise.!* 

A still more striking instance of the subjectivity of exam- 
iners is cited by the authors of a well-known book on educa- 


11 McCall: How to Measure in Education, p. 22. 

12 Mitchell: Psychological Examination of Pre-School Age Children, School 
and Society, May 20, 1922. 

13 Starch and Elliott: Reliability of Grading High School Work in Mathe- 


matics, School Review, Vol. 21 (19138). 
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tional tests.1* “One of a group of expert readers assigned 
to the marking of a set of (college) examination papers in 
history . . . wrote out for his own convenience what he con- 
sidered to be model answers. . . . This ‘model’ examination 
paper fell into the hands of another expert reader, who graded 
it as a paper written by a student. The mark he assigned 
to it was below passing, and, in accordance with custom, this 
‘model’ was rated by a number of other expert readers in order 
to insure that it was properly marked. The marks assigned 
to it by these readers varied from 40 to 90.” 

In the construction of standardized educational tests, at- 
tempts have been made to eliminate or reduce to a minimun 
the defects of ord‘nary examinations. First of all, the tests 
are intended to be highly objective. Usually, the “questions” 
are so worded that only one answer can be accepted. By fol- 
lowing the directions given to the examiner with each test, 
under similar circumstances one teacher will get virtually the 
same results as another. Not only has the material for each 
test been carefully selected with certain objectives in view, 
but irrelevant matter has been thrown out in the process of 
experimentation during which the exercises have been given 
to hundreds or thousands of children. 

Still, it is unwise to think of standardized tests as perfect 
measuring instruments. At best, they approximate perfec- 
tion. Although the tests are unquestionably better than indi- 
vidual teachers’ judgments, Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly give 
these warnings: ““However, we may note here: (1) that the 
measures yielded by standardized tests are not absolutely ac- 
curate, in fact, they frequently involve errors, both constant 
and variable, which are surprisingly large: (2) that in many 
cases conclusive evidence is lacking to show that the test meas- 
ures what its title or a more explicit statement of its func- 
tion claims it measures; (3) that we are as yet unable to 
measure directly many very important outcomes of instruc- 
tion.””15 


14 Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly: Educational Tests and Measurements, p. 6. 
15 Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly: Educational Tests and Measurements, p. 13. 
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Particularly significant in this connection is H. L. Ballen- 
ger’s study of the vocabulary content of some of the best- 
known standard reading tests.'¢ It would be naturally sup- 
posed that there might be a high degree of agreement as to 
the vocabulary which experts consider that children should 
possess. Ballenger found, however, that the vocabularies of 
the different tests varied considerably. The following-named 
tests were used in the study: 


1. Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 1. 

2. Burgess Picture Supplement Scale, No. 2. 

3. Gray’s Silent Reading Test, Grades VII and VIII, ‘“An- 
cient Ships.” 

1. Kansas Silent Reading Test, No. 1, Grades III, IV, V. 

5. Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. 


6. Kansas Silent Reading Test, No. 2, Grades VI, VII, 

VIII. 

Burgess Picture Supplement Scale, No. 1. 
8. Courtis Silent Reading Test, No. 2, Form 1. 
9. Gray’s Silent Reading Test, Grades II and III, “Tiny 
Tad.” 
10. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, No. 1, Form 1, Grades 
III, IV, V. 
11. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, No. 2, Form 1, Grades 
VI, VII, VIII. 
12. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, No. 1, Form 2, Grades 
III, IV, V. 
13. Courtis Silent Reading Test, No. 2, Form 2. 
14. Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, No. 2, Form 2, Grades 
VI, VII, VIII. 

It was found that only eleven words are common to the 
fourteen tests. These words are: a, and, but, for, in, of, that, 
the, this, to, with. More than one-half of the 2,039 different 
words used in the fourteen tests appear but once in either the 


“I 


16 Ballenger: A Comparative Study of the Vocabulary Content of Certain 
Standard Reading Tests, Elementary School Journal, March, 1923. 
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Thorndike list or the Horn list.'7_ Ballenger reaches this con- 
clusion: ““There are a great many words included in the stand- 
ard reading tests which are questionable on account of not 
being found in the child’s reading and writing vocabulary 
frequently enough to be placed among the first 3,000 words 
in the two lists.” (The Thorndike list and the Horn list.) 

The Ballenger study indicates to an extent the shortcomings 
of educational tests 

As to the kinds of educational measuring instruments, they 
may be classified as rate tests, power tests, and quality scales. 
Rate tests consist of exercises of approximately equal diffi- 
culty. A time limit is set, so that no pupil can actually finish 
the test. The number of exercises completed is taken as a 
measure of the pupil’s rate of work. Power tests are, made 
up of exercises arranged in ascending orders of difficulty. A 
pupil’s score in such a test is the degree of difficulty of the 
most difficult exercises he is able to do. Quality scales are 
used in measuring such subjects as handwriting, English 
composition, hand-sewing, etc. The scale consists of a series 
of specimen performances arranged in order of ascending 
merit. The pupil’s work is scored by comparison with the 


quality scale. 
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Sonnet 


I wonder at the patience of the trees 

With me who hurries by them day by dav; 

I wonder at the kindness of the breeze 

‘To me who only takes it by the way. 

I wonder how the leaves can grow and turn 
To colors that I cannot name at all, 

While I sit by with books and try to learn— 
To learn so much, and yet can be so small. 
In youth I rustled leaves but knew not why: 
[ watched the colors come and fade away; 

I loved them in my simple childhood day, 
And now I know I'll love them ’til I die, 
Because they show me gladness, sadness, pain, 
And I ean laugh and ery—and gain. 


ELLEN D. Turron. 
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Oral Composition In The Kindergarten 


RUTH GALLUP, DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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~{ individual feeling of personality accompanied 
by a desire for its expression is innate. This is 
called the ego. It involves a feeling of latent 
potentiality and a strong wish for its develop- 
ment. The infant learns to express his desires. 
As a child he begins to feel his power to act as 
he sees others act, and this re-develops through 
imitation. His ego persists. The adult wishes 
to further evidence his thoughts and feelings, and the more 
fully his potentialities are developed the stronger becomes his 
desire for growth. Such yearning is for self-realization. 

Thoughts, dreams,. feelings and ideas exist in all minds. 
These mental images are potentialities which live only through 
expression. They are vague and formless as long as they exist 
in the mind alone. Thought without expression, like an unused 
organ, does not function. It finds some form of development, 
or is forgotten. Expression becomes necessary to growth. 
All power of expression aids in self-realization. It is develop- 
ment of the ego. 

There are two means of expression, creative and oral. De- 
velopment of either will satisfy the desire for self-realization. 
Of the two, that of higher cultivation is the oral, because it 
requires a superior type of intellectual power. Many of the 
animals possess certain creative abilities, such as nest build- 
ing and digging of furrows, but only the highest of animals, 
man, is endowed with the power of speech. In like propor- 
tion, those men having speech abilities of superior cultivation 
are the superior men. The progress of man’s evolution itself 
depends somewhat upon language development. As men pos- 
sessing cultivated language powers are superior men, so will 
a race with such faculties have climbed a step higher than its 
predecessors. Man possesses the power of speech, and culti- 
vation alone is necessary to its growth. 
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The creative form of expression is becoming realized more 
and more in education. Modern schools are equipped with 
laboratories, studios and shops of all kinds. Art, dancing and 
manual training are taught. However, that higher power of 
expression which exists to some degree in every individual 
has received small recognition in educational training. Some 
slight attempt at written composition has been made in sec- 
ondary and, more recently, in elementary education, but the 
foundation of all language expression has been commonly 
neglected. This is oral expression. 

Speech cultivation depends upon systematic training, and 
can most easily be accomplished by beginning early in life. 
Many language habits are formed in mere infancy. With the 
young child practically the only medium of exchange is oral. 
On this account, language ability will develop most rapidly in 
extreme youth. 

Such training should originate in the home, when the child 
learns to talk. Thereafter the task devolves upon the school. 
Unless there is pre-school training, in order to begin as early 
as possible, school training should start in the kindergarten. 
The child with highly developed language power will become 
the cultivated man. When such powers are trained systemat- 
ically from the kindergarten through all the grades, the foun- 
dation will be laid for a generation of superior cultivation. 

Within the mind of the young child are mental images fully 
as vivid as those in the adult mind. Expression may be de- 
veloped. Each child comes to kindergarten with his own 
wealth of experience. In kindergarten these varied experi- 
ences may be exchanged, thus enlarging the common wealth of 
thought. Exchange can only be made through oral expression. 

In order to conduct such a class in kindergarten, it is neces- 
sary to establish a regular period for oral composition. The 
children soon learn to anticipate it, and to collect subject 
matter for conversation. Speech before an audience is the 
beginning of conscious expression. 


Since the desire for expression is a universal one, a class 
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may be brought to desire it as a group. Children may make 
their own rules for conduct of a class in expression. It is 
important that each child speak in turn, in order to be heard 
by all. The children will realize that if all talk at once it will 
be impossible for any one to be heard. Each individual will 
desire attention when he is speaking, and will readily under- 
stand that all should attend when a member of the class is 
speaking. The children should understand that each of them 
will be given his opportunity to speak, if he will await his 
turn. Every child should be called upon daily, and a response 
expected. When children appreciate these necessary rules, the 
management of the class will rest in their hands. The group 
should be as informal as possible, sitting together, facing the 
teacher. This is conducive to class spirit, which is a valuable 
aid in encouraging spontaneity. 

The teacher must make herself a member of the class. 
Children will look to her for guidance when they have reached 
their limit. The teacher should never misuse this power, 
which is hers only by right of an experience broader than 
the child’s. 

To establish the habit of speech, the teacher may ask the 
children questions concerning something of interest to them. 
A few children will answer readily. Very shy ones will not 
reply, except by nods or monosyllables. However, all will re- 
spond gradually, if the teacher is persistent. 

After a few days the teacher may tell the class to think of 
interesting matters to discuss. A few seconds should be 
allowed for thought, after which many pupils will respond 
without further stimulation. Questions may be used to elicit 
replies from those who remain silent. 

Later, the teacher may announce that the conversation for 
the following day will be upon some particular subject of 
value. Each child may learn outside of school something of 
interest in regard to the subject, in order that all may con- 
tribute at that time. Some children will have something to 
say immediately, but they may be asked to wait. Many who 
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have not freely responded before will do so when this method 
is used. 

Again, the teacher may suggest that any one having no 
contribution of his own to make, may talk about a subject 
which she may introduce. If there are pupils who still hesi- 
tate to reply, the teacher may ask each of these in his turn 
what he knows about the subject. This type of conversation 
allows freedom to children with original ideas, for these should 
by no means be restricted to the suggested thought. 

Material of universal interest may be used next, and by this 
time if some one makes no reply, other children who respond 
readily will show surprise. This stimulates some children 
who are not open to the teacher’s suggestions. Care must be 
taken, however, that the children do not become over-critical 
of one another. 

Often a child will respond after he is convinced that the 
teacher and the other children are interested in his contribu- 
tion. The class will be interested if the teacher appears so. 

The story period may be utilized. The teacher may request 
the class to think of stories to tell. She may suggest certain 
ones which have been used in class as short stories. If a child 
hesitates, the teacher may ask him to repeat some very simple 
rhyme. This will elicit a reply from almost every child. 

After some weeks, if the teacher is not too arbitrary, all the 
children in an average class will converse freely. Where 
there is a large element of foreign children, progress is grad- 
ual at first, but proportionately rapid later. The teacher and 
children will become interested in the language period. They 
will enjoy it, and look forward to it daily. Training of this 
kind lays the foundation for a generation having cultivated 
language powers. 

Adherence by the class to a general subject which may be 
suggested by a child, or occasionally by the teacher, has cer- 
tain values, and should be encouraged. It develops power of 
concentration, and aids the individual in learning to correlate 
his own ideas. On the other hand, the value to be realized 
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from freedom of thought and speech is of far greater import- 
ance, for along these lines lie natural interest. The children 
must be allowed free use of the power they gain. The most 
important forms of stimulation and encouragement to chil- 
dren are afforded by one another. When a child realizes 
that he has ideas to express which are interesting to others, 
he sees the value of language development. The class should 
be encouraged to express opinions and to criticise construct- 
ively one another’s oral contributions. Such criticism affords 
further language growth, as does all criticism of individual 
work by the class. Children learn to express opinions, and to 
realize their value to themselves and to each other. 

When all the children respond freely, their development has 
but begun. There are several lines of further development, 
if each child is to completely realize his language powers. 
The possibility of vocabulary enlargement in young children 
is unlimited. Children may learn new words and new uses 
of old ones from each other and from the teacher. There are 
always a few children in a class whose vocabulary surpasses 
the average. When such a child uses an expression which is 
new to some members of the class, the teacher will act by 
asking the child to explain the meaning of the term. When 
it is well defined, with stress laid upon the value of that par- 
ticular usage, the teacher will soon notice some other child 
using the same language form. Atttention of the class should 
be drawn to this fact, and such a child should be commended. 
In a very short time the entire class will absorb such a vocab- 
ulary enlargement. 

The teacher will find opportunity to explain such words as 
expression, explain, and vocabulary. Only one expression 
should be stressed at once, in order to allow a proper time 
for the entire class to assimilate each. Vocabulary enlarge- 
ment may become a very natural interest in children, for it 
is a development of the ego, and is recognized by them as 
such. When interest is aroused, if proper stimulation and 
encouragement are afforded, with time allowed for assimila- 
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tion, there is no language acquisition too difficult for children. 
Any vocabulary may be adapted to children’s experiences. 

The power of discrimination is perhaps one of the highest 
forms of development which may be conceived and enlarged 
through oral composition. The individual learns to tabulate 
his own experiences according to interest values for himself 
and for others. He learns which of his own experiences are 
worthy of reproduction, and how to produce such in increas- 
ingly better form. He realizes that his thoughts are interest- 
ing when exposed to the view of others, and that he may in- 
crease their value by proper expression. Through the desire 
for self realization, such an individual may become capable of 
valuable general contribution. 

The pinnacle to be reached through language is that of cre- 
ative expression. It is evidenced by the individual creation 
of beautiful thoughts and ideas. Children frequently attain 
this height, and their imaginations are so vivid and unhamp- 
ered that their productions are often of the most ideal type. 
Such power combines the two forms of expression. 

In so doing, the child who learns to express himself in this 
way reaches toward complete self-realization. The products 
of such creation are called literature. 








The Teaching of Lyric Poetry 


HELEN A. PADDOCK, 
THE MISSES KIRK’S SCHOOL, BRYN MAWR, PENN. 


Summum FTE first difficulty which the student has in learn- 
= ing to read and to criticise lyric poetry, is one 

T that arises from not taking the trouble to under- 

stand it. Most people, I find—not students 
ummm Merely—fail to grasp at once the thought of a 
lyric which has any depth of significance. They 
2 must read it over and over, must press into its 
SHUMMMMMUENNIS ~eaning, before it yields up its full content of 
beauty. To many it never does become a living thing; these 
“do not like poetry.” 

At the outset, then, one has to show the student, somehow 
or other, that he must bring to his reading of poetry activity 
of the mind and of the spirit. There is a certain pleasure in 
the idle or casual reading of a poem; in the musical quality of 
it, in the pictures it presents, though these be only vaguely 
seen by the imagination, in the thought that drifts lazily 
along the current of the mind. But such pleasure is, after all, 
very slight. Is there any way in which one person can show 
another that poetry can minister more deeply to the heart? 
Obviously, one must first of all sustain one’s own love for it 
by a constant reading of it for one’s own enjoyment. Then, 
when one reads it to others, one must be carried quite out of 
oneself, must enter fully into the mood of the poet. The 
“creative listener” rarely exists without the creative reader. 

But this is surely not enough. At the risk of destroying a 
poem by tearing it to pieces—and there is a risk—the teacher 
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must find out whether his students know what a poet is talk- 
ing about. Ideally, one should grasp the central thought of 
a poem first, and afterward study detail. To read a lyric 
through two or three times with a class before they begin a 
careful study of it, thus giving those who are capable of inter- 
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preting it for themselves an opportunity to do so before analy- 
sis, seems to me the best way to teach it. 

To come to the method of detailed study. Not every one 
can learn to perceive what is hidden, what is delicately done, 
or to think deeply. But almost every one can learn to observe 
closely. And because the fine impressions that come to one 
through the senses constitute a great part of the beauty of 
the lyric, he who has learned to notice the little things will 
find great happiness in reading it. Much may be derived 
from studying a novel chapter by chapter, even without a 
careful attention to, or remembrance of, each page. But in 
reading poetry one must listen to every line, yes, every phrase. 
Once, when we were very young, we gave as an essay-subject, 
“The Element of Visual Beauty in Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’.” 
(We found the subject in an old examination paper.) We 
deserved what we got. We cannot forget one paper that be- 
gan quite plainly: “There is no beauty in hell.” If epic poetry 
requires minute study, if one is to enter into it or care for it, 
how much more does lyric poetry, with its greater intensity, 
delicacy and economy’? 

One cannot, of course, begin by appreciating what is subtle. 
I think the approach to the study of the lyric can often be 
made by trying to re-create the pictures and impressions in 
poetry for one’s self, especially, perhaps, the pictures and im- 
pressions of out-of-doors. Suppose, for example, that the 
teacher opens the study of Wordsworth’s nature poetry by 
pointing out that in reading Wordsworth one breathes the 
pure, fresh air of the hills, is fully out-of-doors under the 
sky, in the open heart of the country. The single cloud float- 
ing “lonely” in the sky, the flock of sheep, the sound of rain,—- 
what can you find for yourself to place beside these, as you 
visualize the Wordsworth country? One can make an exer- 
cise of this. And again, one can search these lyrics for de- 
scriptions of the moments when the poet came upon some 
single, unexpected bit of beauty,—a single star shining in the 
sky, a field of golden daffodils beside a lake. Any one who 
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has learned to link up his own love for nature with a poet’s 
love for it, or who has discovered nature for himself, through 
the reading of poetry, has found in it much that is satisfying, 
enough indeed to justify his study of it, even if he were never 
to find anything more. 

To the literal-minded the use of figurative language in 
poetry is always a source of difficulty. Keats’s “Ode to Au- 
tumn” is perhaps a good poem to use in beginning the study 
of imagery, for the reason that the personification, the visual- 
ization of Autumn as a beautiful maiden, is continued through- 
out a stanza. 

Some students do not at first appreciate poetic language. 
To them the simple and plain way of saying a thing is the 
only way; they are inclined to ask, as the small boy did, who 
had listened to 

“Half a league, half a league, half a league onward— 
“Why don’t they say a league and a half and be done with it?” 
To meet this difficulty one has to try to show one’s students 
that beauty of phrase and wealth of imagery give a special 
kind of joy, being as real as color is in painting. Analogies 
between poetry and the other arts, especially between poetry 
and music, are interesting to most people. I always stress 
the beauty of cadence as well as the beauty of rhythm in 
poetry, and the use of the vowel sounds in creating the music 
of verse. Any one who has a musical ear gets the most intense 
joy from the opening lines of “L’Allegro” and “I] Penseroso.”’ 

In teaching Shelley’s “West Wind” this year, I followed 
more or less closely the method I have just outlined, beginning 
with general impression, going on to structure, to thought, 
to study of special passage and figures. I tried to read the 
poem in such a way that one could feel the rush and sweep 
of the wind, as Shelley brings them out through the metre: 
the awe that he felt at its wildness; his impassioned mood; 
his oneness with his subject. These, I think, should form the 
first impression of the poem, and they could be conveyed 
through reading, if one were able to read well enough. Next, 
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we studied the construction of the poem. The class discov- 
ered for themselves that the first stanza shows the influence 
of the West Wind on the earth, the second its influence on the 
sky, the third its influence on the sea. They found out, also, 
that in the first line of the fourth stanza, 


“If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear,” ete., 


7 


Shelley recurs to the thougnt of each of the “rst three stanzas. 
I pointed out that this is very lightly done, and that the poet’s 
main object is to move forward toward the center of his 
thought. Occasionally, by the way, I teach the structure of 
the essay by comparing it with that of the lyric. Students 
are surprised to find how logical and compact the construc- 
tion of a lyric is, for they think of it as the expression of a 
mood, and to them the word “mood” connotes random or 
casual thinking. I like to teach a pupil how to write a con- 
clusion for an essay by showing him the relation between the 
end of a lyric and the rest of it. For example, the fourth 
and succeeding stanzas of “The West Wind’”—the part already 
referred to, beginning “If I were a dead leaf,” ete.—show the 
difference between a summary and a conclusion: that one may 
gather up what one has said, provided one does so lightly and 
quickly, but that, having done this, one has written only a 
part of a conclusion—and that not the most essential part— 
a conclusion never being merely a summary of what has pre- 
ceded it, but a pressing forward toward the goal of one’s 
thought. “She was a phantom of delight,” shows one how 
to begin with what is fairly obvious—in this instance, with 
a first impression of a person—and to work forward toward 
what is most important,—which is here, of course, the most 
intimate knowledge of the person he is describing to which 
the poet attains. The quick turn of the thought at the end 
of Browning’s “Oh, to be in England, now that April’s there!” 
“The buttercups, the little children’s dower— 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower !” 


shows how one may make an ending by the use of contrast. 
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To return to our study of “The West Wind.” When we came 
to consider what the thought of the poem is, I found that some 
of the class supposed that Shelley believed his prayer would 
be answered: that he would actually himself become the 
“lyre” of the west wind, “ev’n as the forest is.”’ I had to 
point out that though he had felt himself caught up by the 
great wind, borne along with it momentarily, he yet per- 
ceived the infinite distance between himself and this great 
force of nature, and that he knows his wish incapable of ful- 
fillment, even as he makes it. When we come to study “The 
Skylark” I hope the class will perceive the similarity of 
thought between the two poems: that Shelley feels the beauty 
of the skylark’s song to be, like the power of the wind, un- 
attainable— 
“T know not how thy joy we ever should come near.” 

We turned next to the very simple exercise of noting lines 
or passages in the poem which we especially liked. I asked 
them how they liked, 

“Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air.” 
Everybody liked it. Such a figure, I pointed out, has to be 
touched lightly by the mind. There is something very lovely 
about the thought of the shepherd driving his flock into the 
fresh grass of spring, and something lovely, too, about the 
thought of the buds blown through the sweet spring air. But 
as soon as one begins to press the comparison, it ceases to 
please entirely. How can one think of flocks “feeding in air”? 
Nevertheless, the figure is not entirely defective; it is suggest- 
ive and it is very beautiful, if one takes it as it first appeals 
to the mind and then leaves it. Certain teachers have been 
urging us recently to be sure to make our pupils visualize. 
They take these lines of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees”: 

“A tree, whose hungry mouth is press‘d 

Against the sweet earth’s flowing breast.” 
and they insist that if we visualize clearly we shall see “a 
baby upside down.” Now, it is quite evident that in these 
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lines the poet means, whether he does so or not, to speil 
“earth” with a capital E. The figure of the Earth as a nour- 
ishing mother is a very old and familiar one, and there is no 
difficulty about it unless one visualizes too literally, if I may 
coin the phrase. It is all too easy to teach a false method of 
criticism when such a method is easier to grasp than the 
true one. But I should prefer to run the risk of not having 
something I said understood entirely by every member of my 
class, rather than employ a method of criticism which they 
will later perceive for themselves to be false. Place beside 
the line of Shelley which we have just been considering some 
very perfect figure, for example, Shakespeare’s, 
“In cradle of the rude imperious surge,” 

and try to show them that in the perfect figure there is no 
falseness at all: one can think and think about it, and it will 
always satisfy. But do not condemn the figure which is, and 
is meant to be, merely suggestive. Let us not try to simplify 
poetry in order to bring it down to the level of the immature 
mind: let us rather hold fast to poetic truth, even though we 
cannot teach all of it that we ourselves see. 

The teaching of the lyric ought to add to our pleasure in 
reading it, for the young are bringing to the study of poetry 
the freshness and the sincerity of outlook which characterise 
the new age. To read poetry with them is surely one of the 
best ways in which to gain an understanding of the spirit of 
the coming generation 








A Stenographic Report of a Forty-Five 
Minute Recitation 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM LEWIN, 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Summ OT LOWING is a stenographic report of a forty- 

five minute recitation in a first-year class of 
F mine at the Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. It was made in December, 1925, through 
cmmcunmene toe courtesy of Mr. Lester Cannold, an in- 
structor in stenography and typewriting at our 
school, who assigned one of his fourth-year pu- 
pils to take down in shorthand everything that 
was said in a given period. The class consisted of twenty- 
two boys and girls, averaging fourteen years of age. Most 
of the children were in the commercial course. 

At the ringing of the bell to begin the recitation, a pupil 
previously scheduled as “spelling officer’ for that day, spon- 
taneously distributed slips of paper for the required daily 
spelling test of eight words, then dictated the words, directed 
the children to exchange papers, spelled the words aloud to 
the class, had the pupils mark one another’s papers, and col- 
lected them. This consumed about three minutes. Meanwhile 
I conveniently assisted the class secretary in recording the 
attendance for the day, noting the absentees in our class book. 
This simple, standardized plan for beginning all ordinary reci- 
tations in English was devised by Mr. Max J. Herzberg, our 
Head of Department, and has been in successful operation 
since the opening of our school nearly fourteen years ago. 
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Teacher: Will the class secretary please state what the 
assignment for today is? 

Secretary: The assignment was to review the principles of 
description and to come to class prepared to describe briefly 
one of the following from the front of the room: 
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1. Bamberger’s Toy Department. 
2. Broad and Market Street from a high window. 
3. The Waiting Room of a Railroad Station. 

Teacher: That is correct. Please record the following as- 
signment for tomorrow: Write a one-page theme on the topic 
you selected for today’s oral report. Annette, come to the 
front of the room and tell us the four rules for description. 

Pupil: The four rules are: first, have a fundamental image; 
second, keep a fixed point of view; third, select characteristic 
details; and fourth, appeal to as many senses as possible. 
Shall I tell about them? 

Teacher: No. William, will you tell us about the funda- 
mental image? 

Pupil: It is a sort of comparison between what you see 
and what you imagine it is like. For instance, Broad and 
Market Streets look like a huge multiplication sign. This is 
not really so, but is only an image. However, if we were to 
tell exactly what we see, the description would not be so inter- 
esting. The fundamental image may be expressed by a figure 
of speech—a simile. 

Teacher: You have the idea, William. Who can give an- 
other example of a fundamental image? What does a large 
railroad curve look like? 

Pupil: The railroad curve looks like the letter U. 

Another Pupil: It looks like a horseshoe. 

Another Pupil: Florida is shaped like an inverted thumb. 

Another Pupil: The United States is shaped like a rec- 
tangle. 

Another Pupil: Italy is the shape of a boot. 

Another Pupil: Greece has the shape of a mulberry leaf. 

Another Pupil: France is in the shape of a teapot. 

Another Pupil: England is shaped like a squirrel eating a 
peanut. 

Another Pupil: Cape Cod looks like an arm bent at the 
elbow. 

Teacher: Rose, tell us about the other rules for description. 
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Pupil: The fixed point of view means you should not move 
about. It should not be a moving point, but stationary. I 
mean, it should be fixed as a rule, and if you change, you 
should tell why. 

Teacher: For example? 

Pupil: For example, suppose you were describing the Four 
Corners from the sidewalk. It would not be plausible to say 
it looked like a huge plus sign, because you couldn’t get this 
effect from the same level. There is a great difference when 
you look down from the tenth floor of the Kinney Building. 
It depends on whether you are far away or near. 

Teacher: Here are two pictures of the same boy. One is 
a “close-up.” The other is a “long-shot.” What is the dif- 
ference? 

Pupil: I know the difference! You can tell by the size of 
the picture. If it was taken from near, the picture is large. 
If the distance was long, the objects are smaller and the pic- 
ture is more detailed. 

Teacher: As you look at these two pictures, tell me what 
you see in the “long-shot” picture that you do not see in the 
“close-up.” 

Pupil: The walls and carpet are seen and the furniture; 
but these are not visible in the ‘‘close-up,”—only the boy. 

Teacher: What is the thing that changes. 

Pupil: The point of view. 

Teacher: To what may we compare the human eye as a 
means of taking a picture? 

Pupil: To a lens. 

Another Pupil: We may compare it to a camera. 

Teacher: Yes. That will do. Suppose we move the cam- 
era. Who knows what happens? 

Pupil: The picture blurs. 


Teacher: Good. What happens to your description if your 


point of view is not definite? 
Pupil: Your description is not clear. 
Another Pupil: It blurs. 
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Teacher: Very good. Now I wonder who can suggest the 
difference between an ordinary camera picture and a good 
description? James. 

Pupil: An actual camera, when a photograph is made, takes 
in everything, while the human eye picks out only important 
details. 

Teacher: What advantage may a written description, a 
word picture, have then, over a photograph? Vincent! 

Pupil: I think a description picks out things that are im- 
portant, and a photograph takes in everything in general, 
the smaller and less important things and everything. 

Teacher: Excellent! Now, Magnolia, let us consider the 
appeal to the senses. Should your description appeal to the 
sense of sight only? 

Pupil: No, sir. We should appeal to as many senses as 
possible. 

Teacher: Who can tell me a little more fully what we mean 
by that? Chris! 

Pupil: We should appeal to as many senses as possible. 
When we appeal to one sense only, we often do not make our- 
selves clear. Besides the sense of sight, you can appeal to the 
sense of hearing by speaking of the noise and movement. 
This would make the description clearer. 

Teacher: Suppose you were describing a busy street and 
you wanted to include an appeal to the sense of smell. Vin- 
cent! 

Pupil: You would probably say something about the smell 
of the gas from the exhaust pipes of the automobiles. 

Teacher: Suppose I were to lead you blindfolded into a 
place on the fourth floor, and it happened to be our school 
kitchen. Rae! 

Pupil: I could tell where we would be by the smell. 

Teacher: Should you, in writing a descriptive theme, imag- 
ine yourself blindfolded for a moment? Could you then tell 
the reader everything more clearly? Philip! 
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Pupil: Yes. You can tell about the other senses, but you 
must not mix the senses. 

Teacher: William, what topic did you select today? What 
is your plan? 

Pupil: I want to contrast Broad and Market Streets today 
with Broad and Market Streets of twenty years ago. 

Teacher: Why, how old are you, William? 

Pupil: Fourteen. 

Teacher: If you are only fourteen, how can you do that? 

Pupil: I intend to make a special study of Broad and Mar- 
ket Streets, twenty years ago, in a figurative way; the best I 
could do from what I hear. I expect to go to the historical 
library and get some information of Broad and Market 
Streets in those days. 

Teacher: What topic did you select, John? 

Pupil: Bamberger’s Toy Department. 

Teacher: Come to the front of the room and tell us what 
you saw. 

Pupil: On entering Bamberger’s Store, which is one of the 
largest in the country, I ascended on the escalators to the 
sixth floor, where Bamberger’s Toy Department is, and I 
entered. To my ears came the sound of the steady hum of 
mechanical toys, of people talking, babies crying, and an- 
nouncers asking the people to step over and try their luck. 
What I saw as I got to the top of the escalator, what I saw 
first that appealed to my eye, was the mechanical train run- 
ning around the track at the head of the escalator. As I 
turned to the left there were all sorts of games, and children 
were playing with them. Far over to the right was Bunny- 
land, where children go and get a prize of the bunny. At the 
extreme left were elevators. People were getting in and out 
of these. Right at the center of the floor, on the top of a pillar, 
was standing a huge electric top, spinning around. I looked 
over the whole place, taking note of what, in my estimation, 
was the thing that attracted the people more. What attracted 
the people most was the bunny. People were purchasing 
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checks from him and going in, and people were coming out. 
There were a lot standing outside, taking in all that was done 
inside, as the things that were done inside was reflected by a 
mirror on the outside, so that people could see the bunny. 

Teacher: Very good, John. Can any one suggest any im- 
provements that John should make when he writes his theme? 

Pupil: Tell something about the colors he saw. 

Another Pupil: He should have said he saw a large assort- 
ment of toys of all different colors and sizes and movements. 

Teacher: James, did you make your talk on the same topic? 

Pupil: Yes. I went down to Bamberger’s Department 
Store on Market Street, quite a distance from here, and I as- 
cended the escalator to the sixth floor. As I entered the room 
a large assortment of toys of all sizes and colors caught my 
eye. The most interesting toy that I saw there was an elec- 
tric train going around a track. Another toy that I saw 
there was a butterfly with brilliant wings of red, white and 
blue, which flew around. Another thing I saw was the sand- 
shovel, shoveling up sand and dumping it out again. As I 
entered the store I heard a buzz of people, salesladies selling 
goods and babies crying, rattles going and the sound of toys 
moving. I also heard the call of the elevator man as he said, 
“Sixth Floor.” 

Teacher: Who else would like to discuss this topic? Henry! 

Pupil: When I entered Bamberger’s Toy Department, the 
first thing that attracted my attention was the games and all 
the noise and different colors, the motion of the toys, and the 
principal thing was the color of the things; they were all 
brilliantly colored, the fire engines of bright red, and the 
movements. The place where Bunnyland was located was 
of different colors, where children go in and get different 
prizes. There were trains there that were run by electricity. 
They were running around tracks, through tunnels and over 
bridges, and there were a lot of children around there watch- 
ing them. 

Teacher: Can any one suggest what the toy department as 
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a whole looked like? What would you compare it to? How 
about the fundamental image? Philip! 

Pupil: Water rushing all over the country, making a steady 
roar like the water does. 

Teacher: Do you think it would improve any of these talks 
to compare this department with any other? 

Pupil: Yes, sir. It would give them a better idea of it. 

Teacher: Any more suggestions for improving these talks 
in any way? What else would you say, Philip? 

Pupil: I got another idea from the people all around handl- 
ing toys. It reminded me of a flood of water trying to get 
into all the different cracks and crevices. It was suggested 
through Bunnyland, all the children trying to get there. 

Teacher: Did you say that it might be good to show the 
difference between this department and one of the other de- 
partments as a contrast? 

Pupil: Yes, sir. The furniture department on the floor 
below. 

Teacher: What was the difference in atmosphere between 
the two departments? 

Pupil: It was quiet below and noisy above. 

Another Pupil: In the furniture department there is not 
as much movement and color as in the toy department. 

Pupil: I think it would be a good idea to compare the Toy 
Department in Bamberger’s with the intersection of Broad 
and Market Streets, because people are going to and fro at 
Market and Broad Streets, as well as in Bamberger’s. Where 
you left off giving a description of Bamberger’s you could 
describe Market and Broad Streets. 

Teacher: What would be the advantage of doing that? 

Pupil: Why, a person could end their theme by showing 
how the people flow through the intersection of Newark into 
Bamberger’s Department Store, and the next part could tell 
of entering Bamberger’s Toy Department. 

Another Pupil: A person going from Market and Broad 
could enter Bamberger’s, and after giving a description of 
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Bamberger’s Toy Department could end his story by descend- 
ing the escalators and going to the intersection of Broad and 
Market Streets again. 

Teacher: How many think it would be a good idea for a 
longer theme to tell about taking a friend from out of town 
on a visit to the Four Corners intersection, then to Bam- 
berger’s, through Bamberger’s to the Toy Department, then 
from the Toy Department to the street for a visit through the 
city? How many think it would be an interesting longer 
theme? (All the children raised their hands.) Perhaps we 
shall arrange to have something like that for one of our 
longer themes. How many took for their topic a description 
of Broad and Market Streets, or the Four Corners as seen 
from a high window? (Three pupils raised their hands.) 
Rose, will you tell us what you saw? 

Pupil: I entered the Kinney Building, and I took the ele- 
vator to the tenth floor. I entered the office of Clark, Dodge 
Company, Room 1008, and the office boy came and asked us 
what we wanted, and we asked to let us look out of the win- 
dow. We went to the window, and we saw the flow of traffic 
on Broad Street, while the traffic on Market Street stood still. 
Then the lights changed, and traffic went the other way. 
Here and there I saw automobiles and the people looked like 
little specks, and the yellow trolley cars looked like the little 
cars in the Bamberger Toy Department, because they seemed 
very small. The traffic tower was not exactly in the inter- 
section of the streets, but more on the left corner. There was 
a policeman sitting in the tower and a policeman standing. 
The policeman who was standing regulated the traffic. 

Teacher: Will you tell what you saw, Frances? 

Pupil: Rose and I rode up to the tenth floor, and we entered 
the offices of Clark, Dodge & Company, Room 1008. We en- 
tered a luxurious room and looked down from both windows. 
From that distance Broad and Market Streets looked like a 
gigantic multiplication sign, trespassed by a constant flow 
of traffic. At that distance it seemed as if the cars were 
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crawling, and the people, though hurrying, never seemed to 
get anywhere, and yet they all seemed unmindful of each 
other and of the displays in the windows for the coming holi- 
days. The rush of people crossing the street made the traffic 
tower and its lights look like a lighthouse at the terminus 
of two rivers. 

Teacher: Who can suggest any good points or bad points in 
her talk? 

Pupil: She used a lot of comparisons which made her talk 
seem very realistic. But she should have contrasted the quiet 
office with the busy street below. 

Teacher: Good. Any other suggestions? 

Pupil: She compared the signal tower with a lighthouse. 

Another Pupil: She showed us how it looked. It looked 
like a big multiplication sign. 

Another Pupil: She also said that the trolley cars run by 
the Public Service looked like the trains in Bamberger’s Toy 
Department, and the people were hurrying to and fro seeming 
to get nowhere, and they were attracted by the display in the 
windows. 

Another Pupil: She used good English and good words. 

Teacher: Anna, suppose we hear from you! 

Pupil: Upon entering the railroad station, I was attracted 
by the atmosphere that prevailed there. There seemed to be 
a continuous flow of people going inward and going outward. 
Upon the arrival of a train, a crowd would surge forth into 
the arms of waiting parents and friends. Above all the noise 
could be heard the voices of the cabmen and people trying to 
peddle their wares. You could hear the hustle and bustle of 
commerce in one of its great forms. Upon the arrival of a 
new train, the people would again surge forward in great 
bunches. In approximately ten minutes the train would be 
filled to the screeching of the wheels and loud noise, and it 
would again rush forth and you would again see people, 
always looking for the incoming, never for the outgoing. 

Teacher: Who will criticize her talk? 
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Pupil: She could have compared the people in the station 
to a flock of sheep. 

Another Pupil: She did not name what station she was in. 
I think it would improve it if she told the name of the station, 
as the Pennsylvania Station. 

Teacher: In writing your theme for tomorrow, I wish you 
would limit yourself to one page. Before you begin to write, 
you should have in mind a clear outline of what you have to 
say. If you change your point of view, be sure to say so. 
Has the secretary entered the assignment? The class is ex- 
cused. 


Jellies and Fruits 


When the jellies and fruits are arranged on the shelf, 
What a joy they will bring in mid-winter day’s cold! 
You may well feel quite proud of your garden’s rich pelf, 
When the jellies and fruits are arranged on the shelf. 

In the dark, dreary days they will furnish a delf, 
For the winter, called Fancy, of summer-dream gold. 
When the jellies and fruits are arranged on the shelf, 
What a joy they will bring in mid-winter day’s cold! 


FrepERICK HerBert ADLER. 





American Notes—Editorial 


The chance fortunes of “the road” gave us a seatmate who was 
evidently an expert in the making of the finest glass used in art work. 
It was, to us, an opportunity to get an insight into another field of 
artistry than that of journalism and teaching, to which we had given 
our life. According to our habit, therefore, we encouraged him to 
speak of that with which he was familiar and we were ignorant. 
Thus both of us were, for the time being, entertained and profited. 

Glass, he said, or, at least, that kind which was intended to be 
used for real, high-class art work, whether landscape or portrait 
painting, had to have a particularly fine and smooth texture and 
surface. No common and cheap product, no mere window-glass, 
would answer. Even the best of glass blown by machine blowers 
would not successfully take and carry the finer tints and the natural 
and individual aspects and expressions that are necessary in a highly 
artistic and natural portrait. It had been discovered, however, that 
when the human mouth and lungs were employed in blowing glass— 
instead of using mechanical “blowers’—then, and only thus, an ap- 
proximately perfect result was attainable. The portrait produced 
would almost speak again, in response to the artist’s loving touch,— 
the medium itself being a product of intelligence, fashioned and fin- 
ished by so personal a thing as the very breath of inborn and im- 
parted human life. 

The thought is suggestive and heartening to the true teacher and 
educator in the classroom. Books may have their place: schoolhouses 
and schoolrooms are necessary; schoo] committees and boards of edu- 
cation cannot be dispensed with; curricula and various other kinds 
of educational machinery may be necessary and useful. But bevond 
all these in importance to the finished product of the schools is the 
personality of the inspired and faithful teacher. This is where we 
get down to the bed-rock of the whole process. There must be the 
human touch,—the real, live, enthusiastic, dynamic personality of 
the instructor. There is no substitute for this. No mechanical in- 
vention ever yet created a living soul. But our Arnolds of Rugby, 
our Mark Hopkinses of Williams, our Mary Lyons, our great Authors 
and Philosophers and Statesmen and noble Missionaries and Presi- 
dents and Crusaders are all educators. We grow wise in proportion 
as we catch their spirit. There is no other real education. We can 
get it from no other medium. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has figures to back that statement in a report just issued on “Publie 
Aid to Mothers with Dependent Children.” Bureau Publication No. 
162, Washington, D. C. 
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Ilome care is cheaper and better than institution care, the bureau 
states, citing the experience of New York City, which, in 1923, spent 
$28.40 a month to care for a child in an institution, but only a little 
over $15 a month to care for a dependent child in his own home. 

Forty-two states now have “mothers’ pension” laws, providing for 
aid to children in their own homes, and 130,000 children are at any 
one date receiving such aid, but the total number of children who need 
such help is probably close to 350,000 or 400,000, the bureau estimates. 

The extent to which available appropriations meet the need varies 
greatly from state to state, as is indicated by differences in ratios of 
children aided to general population. New York, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Montana, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maine, and North Dakota were at the top of the list, in 
the order named, reporting aid given to more than 200 children per 
100,000 of the total population. South Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Jowa, Colorado, Connecticut, Michigan, Utah, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Arizona, and Ohio reported ratios of 100 to 
200 per 100,000 of their populations. Oklahoma, Washington, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Florida, West Virginia, and Vermont had 
ratios ranging from 31 to 95. Arkansas, Indiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
and Virginia reported less than 20 children aided per 100,000 of their 
populations, the figures for the last three states almost reaching the 
vanishing point: 8.5, 4.4 and 1.4, respectively. 

In Maryland (except for two counties) the mothers’ aid legislation 
has become inoperative because of defects; in several other states 
practically no use has been made of the law, and in many states where 
excellent work has been done in some localities the law has been 
ignored in others. Even in the states reporting the highest appro- 
priations, however, the possibilities of constructive application of this 
aid have by no means reached their limit. The chief problem at the 
present time is not to obtain new state legislation or amendments to 
existing laws, but to obtain appropriations and to raise the standards 
of administration, so that the laws may mean something to the chil- 
dren they were intended to benefit. 

The first mothers’ aid laws were passed in Missouri and Illinois in 
1911. The early laws tended to restrict aid to widows; now some 
states permit aid to be granted to any mother with dependent chil- 
dren, and some permit other relatives to receive aid if they are 
caring for needy children. 

Six states give aid to expectant mothers. Colorado also gives aid 
to fathers with dependent children. 

The amount of aid allowed per child has tended to increase, though 
20 states place a maximum of $30 or less a month on the amount 
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that may be paid to a family with three children. The tendency in 
the most recent laws is to place no specific limit in the law itself, 
but to vest in a public child-welfare agency the responsibility for 
investigating applications, for deciding the amount of aid needed, and 
for supervising expenditures. Such agencies usually adopt a scien- 
tifically worked out budget for the family which applies for aid, and 
attempt to pay whatever the budget calls for. 


\ professorship of books has been established in Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., and an author, editor and publisher was appointed 
to the chair. A fireplace and comfortable chairs will replace the usual 
classroom furnishings, and lectures on books and book-making, with 
informal discussions in class, will take the place of formal lectures, 
The course is intended to develop reading habits in college students 
that will be lifelong. The course will be inaugurated this fall. 

A campaign to wipe out illiteracy in five years, is in progress in 
the Philippines. Provincial and municipal literacy boards have been 
organized in all parts of the island; 250,000 persons, it is said, have 
pledged their services as teachers; and a small textbook has been 
prepared, which will be translated into Tagalog, Visayan, Ilocano, 
Bicol, and Pampango dialects to facilitate teaching. It is part of 
the plan to offer a prize of 1,000 pezos each year to the Province 
reporting the largest reduction in illiteracy. 

The two items above are taken from a so-called “Clip Sheet” from 
the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A unique and worthy method of using a golden anniversary gift 
has been introduced by Professor Julius and Rosa Sachs. The sum 
of $20,000, presented to Professor and Mrs. Sachs on the occasion 
of their golden wedding, has been established as an Endowment Fund 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The Fund is to be used 
for the purpose of promoting, by a series of prizes, the progress of 
secondary education in the United States. 

For the year 1926-1927 the Sachs Endowment Fund offers a prize 
of one thousand dollars for the best essay or treatise on “The Aims 
and Methods of Science Teaching in the Successive Stages of a 
Secondary School, and the Intellectual Equipment of the Teacher 
That Will Enable Him to Put These Aims into Practice.” All manu- 
scripts must be in the hands of the Dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on or before December 1, 1926. The rules governing 
the competition for the Science prize may be secured from the Secre- 
tary of Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 





Book Reviews 


TO THE READERS OF EDUCATION!!! 


Please note that we, the Publishers of this Magazine, are constantly 
in touch with and in receipt of EpuCATIONAL Books of all kinds, from 
all Publishers. Look over our Book Review pages from month to month, 
and send us, or the Publishers named, your orders for single copies, 
or for larger orders. We are always at your service and it will be @ 
real pleasure to forward your interests in every way. If convenient 
to call at our Offices we can often show you such books as Encyclo- 
pdaedias, Unabridged Dictionaries, Atlases, and other reference books, 
new or second-hand, at very low rates. Here you can pick up many of 
the new books, especiaily books for all grades of Sehools, from the Kin- 
dergarten to the University. Your calls at our Boston headquarters 
will always please us; and if we do not have what you are wanting in 
the book line, we will gladly get for you, promptly—and at lowest rates 
to Teachers—whatever you may please to order. 

We are filling many large and small orders for all kinds of Period- 
icals, also. If you take several, or wish to combine with other teachers 
and “Club” your subscriptions, we will quote the very lowest rates on 
such as you may specify.-—THE PUBLISHERS OF “EDUCATION.” 





GIFTED CHILDREN. THEIR NATURE AND NURTURE. By Leta 
S. Hollinsworth, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. $2. 

We have heard much about defective and delinquent children. It is 
time, and it is well, that we should give place to the observation and 
treatment of those who are exceptionally intellectual, healthy and effi- 
cient,—that we may use them intelligently for the interests of human 
progress and ultimate perfection. This book defines the “gifted” child. 
It discusses mental, physical, and character tests and standards. It 
evaluates family history and traits, it discusses curriculum and social 
and economic implications. It were well that teachers and parents 


and the public should read and digest its interesting conclusions. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. By Charles Carpenter Fries, 
James Holly Hanford and Harrison Ross Steeves. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. An excellent new book on one of the most popular studies 
in the curriculum, 


From D. C. Heath and Company: PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS. Form A, For Rapid Drills and Tests. By Conrad T. 
Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland, and Margaret V. Hoffman, Department 
of English, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

These “Leaves” will afford practice in the fundamentals. Textbook 
assignments tell-how and why, for each leaf, and a brief statement of 
principle is placed just above an exercise. Many common details of or- 
dinary writing included, and no cless or individual could fail to get 
much help in letter-writing, grammar, punctuation, and a ready, effec- 
tive style of composition if he studied and followed the instructions 
here given. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. The A. N. Marquis Company, Publish- 
ers, Chicago. 

A new edition of this indispensable volume is an improvement on the 
previous volumes in several ways. ‘The page is larger,—with a cor- 
responding reduction in the plethoric bulk of former editions,—making 
it easier to handle. The red cloth binding identifies it clearly as belong- 
ing to the series. It contains 2,300 pages, or thereabouts; and upon them 
are found about 27,000 biographical sketches. The book is therefore in 
a wide field; the proverbial “four hundred” celebrities in America have 
brought forth a numerous progeny. Not to know something of most of 
them is ignorance indeed. This book has innumerable uses in the Pub- 
lishing Offices, in the National and State Departments, in the Schools 
and Colleges, Insurance Companies’ headquarters, Banks, Trust Com- 
panies,—ete., ete., ad infintum. The originator of the idea and plan 
should be honored with the whole list of titles and degrees found on the 
pages of the volume. He has put us all under everlasting indebtedness 
for a book that has become a necessity to every home, school and busi- 


ness office in the land. 


Two valuable paper-covered volumes have reached us, viz., The Twenty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
New York for 1924-25; and the University of Pennsylvania’s School of 
Education’s Thirteenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Both 
of these contain much up-to-date information that reflects modern 


growth of interest and wisdom on all sorts of school problems. 


From Henry Holt and Company: NEW SECOND SPANISH BOOK, 
By Lawrence A. Wilkins, A. M., Director of Modern Languages in the 
High Schools of New York City. 


A very complete and adequate 


“ 


Reader” in Spanish, with all sorts of 
helpful features,—combining in one volume both reading and grammar, 
which are correlated naturally, insuring a thorough mastery of the 
language. The subject-matter is well qualified to impart to the pupil 
a knowledge and interest in the culture, ideals, and deeds of the Span- 
ish race. The life of the people is portrayed and the spirit of the Na- 
tion is admirably set forth in the details of daily affairs as well as in 
more distinctive and historic achievements. There are many illustra- 


tions, and a comprehensive vocabulary, notes, appendices, ete. 


From D. C. Heath and Company: MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By Webster Wells, S. B., and Walter W. Hart, A. B. 

This is the third book in a series,—well called by the Publishers a 
“sequence” of three Geometries. The first was Wells’ Essentials of Geom- 
etry; the second, Wells and Hart’s Plane Geometry. The Preface points 


out the fact that the ideals of its predecessor have been carried out by 
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a wealth of devices which anticipated by several years most of the Na- 
tional Committee’s recommendations on Geometry. By a neat device the 
book carries in a handy “pocket” inside the back cover, a useful “Pro- 
tractor, Slide Rule, and Square,” all three in one bit of stiff board. 


Same Publishers: NEW HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION, By Edwin 
C. Wooley, Ph.D., revised and enlarged by Franklin W. Scott. 

This treats of good English, Grammar, Sentence Structure, Paragraph- 
ing, Manuscript Arrangement, Punctuation, Spelling, Essay-Writing, 
Outlining, Letter-Writing, and the making of Bibiographies. Very con- 
vienent size, well indexed,—a book that should be on every business 
man’s desk as well as in the classroom. Even an Editor of many years’ 
standing is placing it within reach on his desk as a handy “reminder” 


in many an “emergency.” Thank you for it, Messrs. Publishers! 


Again, the same Publishers. —PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By William Claude Reavis, Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Lotus D. Coffman. 

An able treatment of problems and methods of educational guidance, 
based upon a large experience which is thus made available to other 
Principals and Teachers. 


Still again, the same Publishers, RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVISION. By Julius Boraas, George A. Selke,—and 
Introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, 

This is a late addition to Heath’s Pedagogical Library, now number- 
ing a dozen or more authoritative volumes. The subject of this volume 


is quite “to the fore” at the present time; and in this volume the reader 
will find the latest facts and theories presented in a convincing manner 


by real “specialists.” 


THE DENTAL ASSISTANT. By Emma J. McCaw, R. N. (St. Peters- 
burg, Florida). Published by The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

This is a dainty little volume that almost makes one wish to have the 
tooth-ache, that it might be cured in so delicate, scientific, and effec- 
tive a manner. ‘The first chapter is on The Assistant—her relation to the 
Patient and to the Operator; then follow chapters on Office Management 
and Record-Keeping, Bacteriology, Inflammation and Sterilization, Hy- 
giene, Sanitation, Anatomy, Operating room, Anesthesia, etc., ete. There 
are twenty-two admirable illustrations. The procedures recommended 
and the reasons for each of them are described so simply that any in- 
telligent person can understand them. Surely this book should be in 


every School of Dentistry and in every Dentist’s Operating Room. 


INDIVIDUAL NUMBER DRILLS. By James E. MeDade, Principal 


of the Wentworth School, Chicago, Hiinois. The Plymouth Press, Edu- 
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cational Publishers. Complete Specimen Set, in Envelope, 75 cents. 
Whole outfit for a class of fifty pupils, $8.00. This device seems to us 
practical and valuable. Properly to describe it here would require much 
space. We recommend school officials to get in touch with the pub- 
lishers. 


NEW SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Brief Edition. By Herbert 
K. Hawkes, Ph.D., William A. Luby, A. M., and Frank C. Touton, Ph.D. 
Ginn and Company. 

This is one of a Series of Mathematical Texts for Schools, edited by 
Perey F. Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. It is brought out in two editions,— 
a brief edition to provide a half year’s course beyond the work usually 
done in the first high-school year; and an enlarged edition for a full 
second year. The treatment is in accord with the recommendations of 


the regular examining bodies. 


THROUGH THE GATEWAY. Compiled by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 

Published by the National Council for Prevention of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 

This is Volume one. The title page declares that it is prepared “In 
the hope that it may help children learn how to live happily in an inde- 
pendent world.” We question the method and probable effect of some of 
the stories; for instance, the one about “The Ogre that Played Jack- 
straws.” This portrays violence overcome by a peaceful small boy who 
showed no fear of an “Ogre” who became gentle and affectionate when 
a small lad who had no fear of him entered his castle and made friendly 
advances. The lesson is clear enough; but the average boy would dis- 
trust the tale and pronounce it “bunk.” 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hora- 
tion W. Dresser, Ph.D. 

A practical textbook on Philosophy, giving a clear and comprehensive 
survey of the period beginning about the sixth century and ending at the 
dawn of the seventeenth century, A. D.,—a period of about two thou- 
sand years. It is one of the best of concise history textbooks on this 
extensive section of human history. Black face type brings out the 
catch words of the paragraph on each page; this aids the student or 
reader in understanding and remembering. 350 pages. Price $2.50, net. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y., are the Publishers. 


LANCELOT ET GALAHAD, mis en nouveau language, par Myrrha Lot 

sorodine et Gertrude Schoepperle. Avee une Introduction par Roger 
Loomis. This is a new book published in the Oxford French Series, by 
The Oxford University Press, New York and London. Price $1.10. 





